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ANTI-SLAVERY. 








From the Friend of Man. 
DUTY OF VOTERS.---REMARKS OF GERRIT 
SMITH. 
AT THE ANTI-SLAVERY CONVENTION IN ALBANY, ON 
THE FOLLOWING RESOLUTION. 


Resolved, That the abolitionist who gives his 
vote to candidates for the state and national legis- 
lature, who he has reason to believe will, if elected, 
exert their official power and influence to uphold 
slavery, should not be surprised, if so gross an in- 
consistency bring suspicious on the sincerity of 
his professions. 

Gereit Surru said:—A despotic government 





Ido not ask that it be virtuously administered, 
for it can not be. The administration of a radi- 
cally evil system must, as well as the system it- 
self, be evil. Ido not ask, that it be essential- 
iy improved, for it can not be. You can no more 
essentially improve a despotic government than 
you can slavery. The only remedy, in either case, 
is total abandonment of the evil.—You can no 
more essentially improve a despotic government 
than you can a rum-shop. To improve a rum- 
shop essentially, the ram must be thrown out of 
it, and the character and name of the place be thus 
entirely changed. So also to improve a despotic 
government essentially, the despotism must be 
thrown away, and the feature of absolute, unlimit- 
ed power be blotted out. You may as well talk of 
improving a spoiled egg, as of essentially improv- 
ing a despotic government, slavery, or a rum-shop. 
Essential improvement, in any one of these cases, 
is impossible. ‘The only remedy, in any one of 
them, is the total abandonment of the nuisance— 
the utter casting away of unimprovable and irre- 
mediable evil. It may be added, that, wherever 
you find the despotic principle—whether unlimit- 
ed, as in Russia, or greatly checked, hedged up, 
an‘ comparatively harmless, asin England—it mer- 
its annihilation, rather than admits of improve- 
ment, 

Far otherwise is it with a republican govern- 
ment. Montesquieu says: ‘There is no great 
share of probity necessary to support a monar- 
chial or despotic government. ‘The force of laws 
in one and the prince’s arm in the other, are suffi- 
cient to direct and maintain the whole. But ina 
popular state (that is, in a republic or democracy) 
one spring more is necessary, namely, virtue.” 
A republican government is a kind of government, 
which is capable of being administered virtuonsly; 
and it is one which pre-eminently and vitally re- 
quires administration. A republican government 
harmonizes with, and is sustained by virtue and 
morality. It derives its “just powers from the 
consent of the governed.”’ It recognizes the equa- 
lity of men in respect to their natural rights, and 
guaranties those rights in its subjects. It hardly 
deserves the name of government. It is rather the 
agent, the voluntarily chosen agent of the people, 
who are blessed by it. A republican government 
is the only form of national polity which does not 
rob men of their natural rights; and hence it is the 
only one of which the friend of man should ap- 
prove. As to every other form of national polity, 
I am as anti-civil government as is my noble friend 
William Loyd Garrison,—and I am yet to believe, 


——for it is his master-piece--the very perfection of 





“all’s fair in politics,” is so generally received 
and acted on—for I have no belief that itis. But 
I do say, that there is a very general impression, 
that politics are one thing, and morality another. I 
do say, that a large proportion of our moral and 
religious people do not appear to think that moral 
considerations are any more needed to direct the 
exercise of the right of suffrage, than they are to 
determine the mode of threshing grain or chop- 
ping wood. Such is the policy, and such the stic- 
cess of demagogues. Indeed, it has come to pass, 
that one can hardly avow moral reasons for his 
vote, without rendering himself obnoxious to the 
clamor that he is carrying religion into politics 
and uniting church and state. Hence when a few 
years ago, thousands of our fellow-citizens in this 
state chose to express, at the ballot-boxes, their 
virtuous indignation at the outrages on great and 
sacred human rights in the person of William 
Morgan, they were charged with being guilty of a 
perversion of the elective franchise. ‘They were 
told, that they were at liberty to be moral anti-ma- 
sons, but not political anti-masons; or in other 
words, that they might have as much feeling 
against masonry as they pleased, provided, that 
they would not indicate it at the polls. Hence, if 
an attempt be made, through the ballot-boxes, to- 
wards repealing the ‘excise laws’’—the laws by 
which the state licenses and authorizes and en- 
courages one man to poison another; such an at- 
tempt is frowned upon as an unreasonable and out- 
of--place manifestation of virtuous and moral feel- 
ing. Hence, too, if one choose to give his vote a 
bearing against the gigantic sin of American sla- 
very—the sin of which Satan may well be proud 





his master-piece—the very perfection of his body 
and soul-destroying skill--hence, I say, if one 
choose to give his vote against this sin, he is not 
like to hear the last of his abuse of the right of 
suffrage—of his presumption in bringing his con- 
science and heart with him to the polls. 

As proof of the suecess of our demagogues in 
divorcing politics from morality, the people of this 
nation have recently elected the most notorious 
and shameless adulterer in it to the second office 
in their gift. I have no doubt, that amongst those 
who contributed to the election of Col. Johnson, 
and with eyes open to his profligacy, there were 
thousands of men do also vote to elevate persons 
who have had a notorious agency in getting up 
mobs to trample on human and divine laws. No- 
thing, indeed, is more common than to see worthy 
members of the church of Christ, in the hands of 
a dirty demagogue, on the days of election, cast- 
ing their vote for some dunkard, or mobocrat, or 
other profligate person, for whom that demagogue 
may be electioneering. All this comes to pass, 
not because these church members would be guilty 
of deliberately violating the principles of morality, 
but because of the prevailing delusion, that, when 
men go to vote, they go to do that in which moral- 
ity has noconcern. All this comes to pass because 
demagogues have succeeded in creating a very ge- 
neral impression, that, to defend or promote moral 
principles—the principles of truth and righteous- 
ness—is not a legitimate object of the exercise of 
the right of suffrage; and that this right is to be 
exercised exclusively to uphold or advance a po- 
litical party, or on the subject of the currency, of 
rail-roads and canals, or on some other subject 
which has no direct and obvious connection with 
the interests of morality. 

Here, if I do not greatly misjudge, is a point of 
extreme peril to our country; and never will there 
be a rational prospect of her safety, so long as the 
sentiment prevails, that the voter is not to feel the 
claims of virtue and morality when he goes to the 
ballot boxes. 

There are amongst abolitionists, as well as 
amongst others, persons, who, through conscien- 
tious scruples, refrain from voting. We do not 
ask for the violation of these scruples. But we 
call on such abolitionists as do exercise the right 








that he extends his hostility toa republican govern- 
ment, and that he would not rejoice as much as 
myself, in the realization of its theory. If it be 
indeed true, that Mr. Garrison is hostile to a re- 
publican government, then, in my humble judg- 
ment, it must be, that, with all his discrimination, 
(of which by the way, he has as large a share as 
any man) he has mistaken the abuses and perver- 
sions of the government, for the government it- 
self. And when we consider how immensely re- 
publican government has been abused and _per- 
verted in our own country; how that instead of 
being the friend of the poor against the rapacious, 
and the shield of the weak against the strong, it 
has been the engine of fraud and oppression; and 
that instead of throwing its special protection 
around the two feeblest elements of our popula- 
tion—our aborigines and our colored brethren—its 
policy has been to peel and crush and exterminate 
the one, and to reduce the other, and keep it thus 
reduced, to mere beasts of burden;—when, I ay, 
we consider this monstrous abuse and stioniathog, 
ment of the powers of our government, it is hard- 
ly to be wondered at that Garrison, whose soul 
iis continually exercised in behalf of the wronged 
‘and outraged—now melting with pity over their 
sufferings, and now boiling with holy indignation 
against their oppressors and destroyers—it is hard- 
lly to be wondered at, that he should despair of even 
a republican government, and that he should, in 
deep disgust, turn his back on all civil govern- 
ment. 

We nevertheless stand up for a republican go- 
vernment—for a government, whose foundation 
and distinctive doctrine is “all men are created 
equal;” and we maintian, that if this kind of go- 
vernment were administered on its own principles 
—it would be one of the richest blessings for 
which man is indebted to Divine providence. But 
here is the point of difficulty, to make the repub- 
lican government conform to its theory—to its 
fundamental and distinguishing doctrine, which I 
have quoted.—_Here is the point wherein the de- 
neue 1s determined we shall continue to fail. 
a is determined that our government shall not 

e administered on its own legitimate, pure prin- 

ciples; for he knows that if it were his “occupa 
tion” would quick be “gone.”"phe Rac ‘ 
which our demagogues prevent the Slistuiseetic:, 
of the government on sound moral Principles, is 
one which we are all concerned to know. It con- 
sists mainly in inducing the people to vote irre. 
Spective of moral considerations. Ani so great 
8s been the success of its. process, that our poli- 


of suffrage, so to, exercise it, as not to dishonor 
and harm their cause. And we do this, not mere- 
ly because slavery is a political evil, but because it 
is a moral evil also—because it is a most loath- 
some and heaven-defying sin. If slavery were a 
political question only, (though strictly speaking, 
political questions are moral questions also,) the 
demagogue himself might not object to its being 
meddled with at the polls:—but because it is a mo- 
ral question also, it is, in the language of the 
Sandwich Islander, faboo, and is forbidden a place 
in the thoughts on the days of election. I was 
deeply pained to learn, that, in numerous instan- 
ces, abolitionists were guilty, at the last fall’s elec- 
tion in this state, of contributing to vote down 
their sacred abolition principles. It is on such de- 
reliction of principle as this, on the part of abo- 
litionists, and on the frequent similar dereliction on 
the part of professing christians, that politicians 
presume, when they put in nomination for the 
most responsible elective offices, men who are 
slave-holders—men who are the apologists of 
slave-holders—and men who are notoriously pro- 
fligate and corrupt. Well may these politicians 
entertain the belief that abolitionists and church 
members will show themselves ready to sacrifice 
their abolition and christian principles, at the call 
of political party. ‘The verdict of experience as 
abundantly aslamentably, justifies this belief. But, 
let our politicians be assured, that henceforth abo- 
litionists and professing christians will be faithful 
to their principles, as well at the polls as else- 
where, and pro-slavery, or adulterous, or drunken 
candidates for responsible elective offices, will be 
rare. It must be understood, sir, and we must 
take pains to have it understood, that our abolition- 
ism 1s of ‘sterner stuff” than to give place to the 
claims of political party. The cause for which 
a man prays and pleads with God, and such is the 
cause of abolition, should be suffered to take pre- 
cedence of the comparatively insignificant ques- 
tions which produce their yearly strife at the polls 
of election. 

It is asked, how it can be known, that the can- 
didates for the national or state legislature are for 
or against slavery—for or against the doctrine of 
the equality of the natural rights of colored peo- 
ple with those of other men? I answer, let the 
candidates be interrogated. Do they decline to 
answer? ‘Then set them down as on the wrong 
side of the questions propounded to them, and re- 
fuse to vote for them. It is asked whether I am 
in favor of the practice of questioning legislative 





es, instead of having, as the nature of our 
’ govern- 
diver ney aPROseS: moral principle, are well nigh 
clgile and entirely separated from this’ prin- 

It is probabl 

Y Not too much to say, that three- 
* ath rn the moral and religious portion of 
Bo tes ts, habitually cast their votes with little or 
erence to the claims of morality. I would not 


candidates? I answer thatI am not. I would de- 
cidedly prefer that in general, the legislator should 
enter upon the work of legislation untrammelled 
by declarations and pledges to his constituents. I 
would decidedly prefer, that upon all such ques- 
tions as banks, rail-roads and canals, he should be 
left to feel the utmost freedom to modify or change 
his opinion. But, where the question is one of 
fundamental bearing, as in the present case,— 
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publican, and do sincetely and practically sub- 
scribe to the doctrine that “all men are created 
equal”’—in such instance, the question should be 
put to him; and if he be not prepared to answer 
it satisfactorily, then he is not qualified to receive 
a republican vote—then he is not entitled to be re- 
garded as a republican. What I have here said 
shows what, in my humble judgment, constitutes 
a republican, It is not a political, or religious pro- 
fession. It is not the name of ‘Federalist’? or 
“Democrat,” or any other of the numberless ap- 
pellations of political party. But, it is the honest 
and practical recognition of the leading doctrine of 
our glorious declaration of independence, that ‘all 
men are created equal.” Whoever cordially em- 
braces this doctrine—however false his religion, 
and though he may dwell amidst aristocracies and 
despotisms—is a republican. On the other hand, 
the man who rejects it, and, on the contemptible 
ground of peculiarity in the color of their skin or 
texture of their hair, or on any other or more 
plausible ground, denies to a portion of his brother 
men the equality of their natural rights with those 
of other men, such a man, I say, even though he 
may be adorned with the highest official honors of 
a republic, and even though he may rank amongst 
the highest for the purity of his religion and the 
orthodoxy of his republicanism, is, nevertheless, 
no republican. Happy, sir, will it be for our 
country, when this just definition of a republican, 
viz: “he who. pracjically allows that all men are 
created equal,” shall come to be universally adopt- 
ed in it.—Then the white man will no longer rob 
and destroy the poor Indian, because he isan In- 
dian; and then the Constitution and the statute 
book of our state will no longer be stained by 
those wicked and murderous provisions, which 
now degrade and crush the unhappy descendants 
of Africa amongst us, in punishment of their Ma- 
ker’s offence for having given them ‘a skin not 
colored like their own.” 

Let it not be supposed, from what I have said, 
that I would advise abolitionists to organize a poli- 
tical party. ‘They could take no step that I would 
more deprecate, than that of resolving themselves 
into a political party. Not that we have no con- 
stitutional right to promote moral and religious ob- 
jects—to promote the suppression of gambling, 
of intemperance, of slavery, &c. by political or- 
ganizations for specific purposes—for we have this 
right most clearly. But we are at liberty to de- 
cide whether it is expedient to avail ourselves of 
it; and in the case of abolitionists it certainly is 
not. There are two objections to the organization 
of an abolition political party. In the first place 
such an organization would endanger the purity of 
our principles, and diminish our just reliance on the 
efficacy of moral truth. In the second place, we 
can accomplish the objects which we are seeking 
to accomplish by political action, more surely and 
speedily without than with such organization. 
Were the abolitionists of this state to constitute 
a distinct political party, it would probably be a 
minority party. But, by maintaining their pre- 
sent attitude, and holding the balance of power 
between the two political parties, they can bring 
these parties to their own terms, and to the sup- 
port of the cause of impartial and universal liberty, 
just as the abolitionists is some of the New-Eng- 
land states have already succeeded in doing. 

Let me, said Mr. Smith, be distinctly under- 

stood, as to my views of the duty of the aboli- 
tionist at the polls. Is he a whig?—Then, if the 
legitimate candidate of his own party be pro-sla- 
very, and that of the opposite party anti-slavery, 
he is unhesitatingly to pass by the former to give 
his vote to the latter—that is, provided the latter 
be a man of fair morals: and, on the other hand, 
the anti-whig voter is to make a similar sacrifice 
of his political party predilections, and to merge 
them in the paramount objects of the abolitionist. 
But, in all this, we de not ask that the Van Buren 
man become an anti-Van Buren man, or the anti- 
Van Buren a Van Buren man, 
Mr. Smith had scarcely taksn his seat, before a 
lawyer in the assembly rose and asked him, what 
he would do in case both the candidates were pro- 
slavery men. ‘Mr. Smith promptly replied: 
‘“‘vOTE FOR NEITHER.” He then referred to his 
own practice. At the election last autumn, each 
political party in his county presented three can- 
didates for the state legislature. But one, of them 
all, was willing to say, that in case of his election, 
he would espouse the cause of human rights—and 
that one, therefore, was the only one of them all, 
who received his, Mr. Smith’s, vote. 








From the West Chester Herald, 

ABOLITION PRINCIPLES. 
Both instruction and interest may be derived 
from the following extracts, on questions of ‘vital 
importance to the American people, aud which are 
now attracting much public attention. In those 
days it was not considered a political sin, or heresy 
in either party in this State, to protest against the 
continuation of slavery, to admonish their fellow 
citizens of its deplorable and dangerous tendencies, 
and to instruct the Representatives in Congress 
from this State to resist the admission of addition- 
al slave territory. How is it that the public mind 
has become so fastidious on this subject? The 
public ear so dead to the cry of the oppressed, 
—so deaf to the voice of liberty? Is it not that 
the “leprous distilment’”’ of the sin hath lulled into 
fatal repose the sensibilities and sympathies of our 
better nature? 
Extract from a Message of Governor Tomp- 
kins to the Legislature of New York, Jan. 28, 
1817. : 
‘«‘ Gentlemen,—In my last public communication 
to the Legislature, Thad the honor to advert to the 
present unhappy condition of our country, and to 
intimate that the existing state of society and the 
general disposition of mankind seemed propitious 
to the promotion of the interests of literature, re- 
ligious freedom and humanity. 
I will now take the liberty of submitting to the 
Legislature, whether the dictates of humanity, the 
reputation of the State, and a just sense of grati- 
tude to the Almighty for the many favors he has 
conferred on us as a nation, do-not demand that the 
Sopeeges of slavery be expunged from our Statute 
book. 
“No people can be found to acknowledge and 
adore the Invisible Hand which conducts the affairs 
of men, more than the people of the United States. 
Every step which they have advanced to the char- 
acter of an independent nation, seems to have been 
distinguished by some token of providential 
agency.” 
~The same divine munificence which called forth 
this effusion of gratitude from the Father of his 
country thirty-seven years ago, has been equally 
if not more conspicuous in every subsequent stage 
of our advancement in prosperity and renown. 
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these so great benefits, than by emancipating from 
bitter servitude that portion of his creatures which 
still continue to be held in wnjst and cruel bond- 
age by civilized and independent freemen? 

I do, therefore, respectfully but earnestly recom- 
mend to the Legislature to establish some future 
day not more remote than the 4th of July, 1827, 
on which slavery shall cease within this State.” 


Extract from Gov. De Witt Clinton’s Speech to 
the Legislature of New York, Jan. 4th, 1820. 
‘Nor can I conceal on this occasion the deep 

anxiety which I feel on a subject now under the 

consideraiion of the General Government, and 
which is unfortunately calculated to produce geo- 
graphical distinctions. Highly important as it is, 
to allay feelings so inauspicious, and to caltivate 
the most friendly communication with every mem- 
ber of the confederacy, yet I consider the interdic- 
tion of slavery a paramount consideration. Mor- 
ally and politically speaking, slavery is an evil of 
the first magnitude, and whatever may be the con- 
sequences, it is our duty to prohibit its progress in 
all cases, where such prohibition is allowed by the 

Constitution. No evil can result from its inhibi- 

tion more pernicious than its toleration, andI ear- 

nestly recommend the expression of your sense on 
this occasion, as equally due to the character of the 

State, and prosperity of the Empire.” 

‘**On the 17th January, Mr. Root, the leader of 
the opposition to the Governor, in the Assembly, 
moved the following ; 

‘* Resolved, by the Senate and Assembly of the 
State of New York, that the introduction of slavery 
into this country is deeply to be deplored; that it 
cannot be continued without an unceasing violation 
of the inalienable rights of man—the Declaration 
of Independence, and the laws of nature; that its 
extension ought to be prohibited by every consti- 
tutional barrier within the power of cither Con- 
gress or the State Legislatures; that in the admis- 
sion of new States into the Union, there ought to 
be an inhibitory provision against its introduction, 
unless clearly and unequivocally permitted by the 
Constitution; inasmuch as in all cases of doubtful 
construction, the rights of man and the cause of 
liberty ought to prevail.” 

The resolution was lost—ayes 31, nays 75—the 
House preferring one reported by a committee, 
and which is the foliowing words: 

‘* Whereas the inhibiting the further extension 
of slavery in these United States, is a subject of 
deep concein among the people of this State; and 
whereas we consider slavery as an evil much to be 
deplored, and that every constitutional barrier 
should be interposed to prevent Hs extension; and 
that the constitution of the United States clearly 
gives Congress the right to require of new States 
not comprised within the original boundaries of 
these United States, the prohibition of slavery asa 
condition of admission into the Union—therefore, 
‘‘ Resolved (if the honorable the Senate concur 
herein) that our Senators be instructed, and our 
Representatives in Congress be requested, to op- 
pose the admission as a State in to the Union, of 
any Territory not comprised as aforesaid, without 
making the prohibition of Slavery therein, an in- 
dispensable condition of admission.” 

The resolution passed without a division, and 

was sent to the Senate, wherein the 19th January 

it passed in the same manner, Mr. Van Buren be- 
ing aSenator, and in his place when the vote was 
taken. 





From the Friend, 
GAIN OF ABOLITION. 

It may perhaps be interesting to examine what 
is the amount lost by the people of these United 
States, in the diminished quantity of labor perform- 
ed, in consequence of the existence of slavery. In 
such case nothing more than an approximation is 
attainable. 

Edwards, the historian of the West Indies, in his 
account of the management of a sugar plantation, 
describes the slaves as divided into three gangs; of 
which the first includes the most healthy and ro- 
bust of the men and women. After leading this 
gang through the toils of the morning, he adds, 
*‘ At two o’clock they are again summoned to the 
field, where, having been refreshed both by rest 
and food, they now manifest some signs of vigor- 
ous and animated application; although I can with 
great truth assert, that one English laborer, in his 
own climate, would perform at least three times the 
work of any negro in the same period.” By ne- 
gro he undoubtedly means negro slave. Dr. Pink- 
ard, in his Notes on the West Indies, estimates the 
work performed with ease by two Europeans, as 
equivalent to what twelve slaves are accustomed 
to effect. Joshua Steele, in the Island of Barba- 
does, without emancipating his slaves, tried the 
effect of substituting the hope of reward for the 
fear of punishment; and he obtained from his slaves, 
in a given time, by the payment of small premium, 
three times 4s much work as without. Dr. Coop- 
er, in his Lectures on Political. Economy, esti- 
mates the labor of a slave at two thirds of what a 
white laborer, at usual wages, would perform. 
Judging from these authorities, I think I may safe- 
ly assume the quantity of work performed by a 
slave as not more than half what the same man, if 
free and inured to the habits of freedom, would ac- 
complish. 

According to the census of 1830, there were 
within the United States 185,654 male slaves be- 
tween 24 and 36, to which number adding 62,735 
or one fifth of the number between 10 and 24, and 
54,498 being half the number between 36 and 55, 
we have 302,887 as the estimated number of male 
slaves between 20 and 44 years of age in 1830.— 
Now the annual increase of the slaves from 1820 
to 1830 was 2,715 per cent.; which being allowed 
on the above, would make the number of male 
slaves in the United States, between. 20 and 44 
years of age, at the present time,.305,350. Esti- 
mating, then, the labor of these men at one half 
what they would accomplish if free and formed" to 
the habits of freemen, we may consider ourselves 
as losing the service of 182,675 men. Putting the 


value of a year’s wages for each man at 100 dol- 


lars, an amount sufficiently low, we have 18,267,- 
500 dollars, as our annual loss from. this. source. 
It may be supposed that these people, if free, would: 
consume much more than they now do; that, how- 
ever;is very questionable; for it is well known that 
where: many slaves are kept, habits.of . wasteful- 


ness and neglect are sure to find tbeit, ay, into al- 


most every department of the family. The above 
estimate, we are to remember, is founded only on 
the male slaves between the agés of 20 and 44, 
without, any allowance upon the males who are 
older or younger, or the femalesof any age. If 
we advert to the expense of protecting the proper- 
ty from the pilfering of slaves, the loss of the labor 
of the free, which the presence of a servile class 
almost invariably occasions, and the expensive 
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useful employment, we shall readily erceive that 





the above article includes but’ a small part of our 
annual loss from the toleration of slavery. It may 
be also observed that where the operatives are 
slaves, mechanical improvements, to diminish the 
amount of manual labor, are seldom introduced. 
Even the cotton gin, so essential to the success of 
the cotton planters of the South, was the inven- 
tion of a northern man. 

To return to our calculation, let us suppose that 
we were wise enough to convert our slaves into 
freemen, and thus to add with our present black 
population, $18,267,500 to our productive indus- 
try. As wealth naturally produces wealth, both 
in the hands of individuals and communities, we 
may fairly consider this as an addition to our pro- 
ductive capital. Conceiving the number thus add- 
ed to the effective laborers to be 23 per cent. an- 
nually, and the increase of capital to be four per 
cent. yearly, our accumulation by the close of the 
present century, 63 years from this time, would be 
$8,907,g80,000, being more than double the Bri- 
tish national debt. ‘This sum, if paid in federal 
dollars, would weigh 208,440 tons; or if paid in 
eagles according to the standard of 1834, the 
weight would be 14,590 tons; a sum sufficient to 
decorate about 583 such temples as those of So- 
lomon. 

Now I do not pretend or suppose, that by con- 
verting the slaves of the United States into free- 
men, we should increase the quantity of the pre- 
cious metals in any considerable degree; yet I do 
say there is nothing extravagant in the belief that 
the whole amount of wealth within the United 
States, in the form of canals, rail-roads, improve- 
ment of soil, and other species of property, may 
be so augmented within the present century, by 
the change proposed, as to exhibit a gain, not un- 
fairly represented by the above mentioned enor- 
mous mass of gold, 


ULTRAISM. 
From the Fourth Annual Report of the Vermont 
Anti-Slavery Society. 


Within a few years it has become vastly popu- 
lar with the religious and political sentimentalists 
of the day, to charge the abolitionists with wdtra- 
ism. The opposite extremes of conservatism and 
radicalism on other subjects,—those who contend, 
on the one hand, for ancient immunities, ‘‘vested 
rights,” and the established order of things, and 
who fear change and innovation as the approach of 
anarchy and dissolution; and those, on the other 
hand, who hold up the standard of reform, and 
contend for improvement, even though it be at the 
expense of long-established usages and institutions, 
and who seek for the amelioration and happiness 
of man by the establishment of the ‘largest liber- 
ty,’’ both unite their clamor and denunciation 
against abolitionists as ultraists of the most dan- 
gerous character. As though there could be any 
more ancient immunity, or any right more sacred- 
ly vested, or any thing more firmly established in 
the order of nature, than the immunity of liberty, 

the right of every human being to himself, the so- [ 
lace and comfort of the domestic ties, to the free 
exercise of his immortal powers for his own ad- 
vancement and happiness; or, as if there could be 
any reform or improvement in the condition of 
man while deprived of the exercise of every attri- 
bute and right which is the subject and object of 
improvement, and while he is under the ministry 
of a system which can exist only where all is de- 
grading and debasing, and where there is no li- 
berty to enlarge. ll that can make conservatism 
valuable, and all that is vital in radicalism,- the. abo- 
litionists are sustaining and carrying forward with 
all the energies of freemen and philanthropists, and 
yet both conservatives and radicals join in sense- 
less outery against their doctrines and their efforts. 
What confidence can be placed in the honesty of 
men who, while they are horror-stricken at any 


less corporations, feel no dismay when the privi- 
leges vested in man by the charter of his exist- 
ence conferred by the Almighty himself, and link- 
ed with the intelligence and affections of immor- 
tal being, are wrested from millions by violence 
and fraud? Or what respect can we feel for the 
consistency of those, who clamor for the abolition 
of monopolies and special previleges, and who 
see oppression and despotism in the encroach- 
ments of wealth and power upon labor and pover- 
ty, but who have no word of execration for that 
monster of all monopolies, which appropriates to 
itself not only the dollars and cents which right- 
fully belong to others, but the bodies and souls of 
men, women and children; and who quietly be- 
hold that despotism which robs man of every right 
and. tranforms him into a chattel, existing at the 
very heart of the Republic, surrounding the Ca- 
pitol where congregate the representatives of free- 
men, and entering the precincts of the presiden- 
tial mansion itself. 


From the Emancipator. 
SISMONDI AND SLAVERY. 


Sismondi, the renowned German author, has 
just published the second volume of his work, 
entitled Etudes sur [Economie Politique. “A 
considerable part of his first volume is devoted to 
domestic slavery, as it exists in various countries.” 
This intelligence we derive from the European 
Correspondent of the New York American—who, 
it is understood, is young Mr. Walsh, our Secreta- 
ry-of Legation in Paris.. Mr. Walsh adds—‘In 
regard to the United States, he did not possess the 
best materials of judgment. He seems to have 
consulted only the prejudiced European travel- 
lers.”” 
‘It is probable,~then, that Sismondi has dealt 
with American slavery with proper fairness, and 
that his account of it does but little honor to us as 
a people. Mr, W..says he has consulted only the 
prejudiced European travellers, If opposition to 
slaverv is'to determine whether a European travel- 
ler is *‘prejudiced” or not—there is no other class 
to which Sismondi could have resorted. All. of 
them of any. note or respectability, whenever they 
speak of American slavery at all, condemn it. 
Nor is the condemnation of it confined to Euro- 
pean travellers. None of them having given a 
more disgusting pictare of it than Mr. Jefferson 
himself a slave-holder. Nearly all the distinguish-’ 
ed.men of our country” have spoken of it in un- 
measured terms, as evil. ii 
Besides. this—there is no secrecy as to the na- 
ture of American slavery. Its main characteristics 
are as open as day—accessible to men even of su- 
perficial inquiry, much more to such an elaborate 
queristas M. Sismondi. There is no attempt, for 
it would be impossible, to conceal sach character- 
istics as the following: we 

1. The slaves are deprived of all their wages, 
from the beginning of life to the end of it. There! 
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that is available to him, to one dollar of the pro- 


ceeds of his toil. 

2, The slave-trade is carried on with a system 
as complete as the trade in any other merchan 
commodity. Vessels freighted ‘only with slaves 
are regularly cleared from the custom hotige in the 
District of Columbia, and other places, for more 
southern parts—where their cargoes are offered 
for sale in the market. Coffles of slaves are driv- 
en through the country, by land, in. chains, with- 
out any necessity for concealment, and without 
exciting astonishment, to the same market. 

3. Among American slaves there is no such 
thing as legal marriage. A husband. acquires no™ 
rights in the wife, nor the wife in the husband. 
Neither do they, jointly or severally, acquice any 
right to the superintendence of their children, nor 
to their services. Every master can sell his *slave 
at discretion. Any relation in which the slave may 
stand to others is not a rush in the way of the 
master. ‘That the domestic ties of the slave are 
in fact often broken up, it would be useless to 
state. 

4. There isin the American master an unlimit- 
ed power of chastisement. He has a power that 
no one can question, over the body of the slave. 
He may kill his slave in the presence of one hun- 
dred of his other slaves—or of the same number of 
free colored people, and he is in no danger of pu- 
nishment, or even of being questioned, for the of- 
fence; for they are by law, incompetent to testify 
aguinst a white man. Itis not known that a 
master has suffered the penalty of death, in a sin- 
gle instance, for the murder of his slave. 

5. The slaves are forbidden the acquisition of 
letters, in the most elementary form. It is made 
penal even in the masters to teach their slaves to 
read or write.* 

6. They are forbidden to attend the preaching 
of colored men;—and that they do not, in-any 
numbers, attend the preaching of whife men is also 
well known, 

Now, it seems to me, that the above particulars, 
without any thing else, make up a system of un- 
mitigated rigor, ‘There can be nothing worse. 
They must be known to Mr. Walsh. M. Sis- 
mondi cannot be ignorant of them—for they lie on 
the very surface of American slavery. ‘The le- 
gislation of the country—the judicial decisions of 
the country—the everv day practice of the country 
exhibit them. 

Why, I ask, do such men as Mr. Walsh endea- 
vor to cloak up and mystify American slavery? 
He seems to think it requires peculiar advantages 
of talent, tact, &e., to acquire a knowledge of 
American slavery above what it does to acquire a 
ynowledge of Russian, Polish, or Asiatic slavery. 
The attempt is not only disreputable—but it is a 
vain one—as long as the literature of the world is 
against us. American slavery must submit to the 
inquisition of the civilized world;—the sooner this 
is done, the better for the honor and influence of 
the nation. 





*The following incident took place in Conecuh 
county, Alabama—in which state the fine for teach- 
ing slaves to read is $250. A young man from the 
North (ignorant perhaps of the law) who kept a 
Sunday school for the blacks, was indicted by the 
Grand jury of the county above named in the year 
1832. ‘The Foreman was unable to subscribe his 
own name to the finding of the Grand Jury. It 
was written for him and he attached his marx. 
This is stated on the authority of the late Mr. 
Crawford of Mobile, who was then solicitor of 
the District in which Conecuh county was includ- 
ed; he himself related: it to the writer. ; 


From the Peoria Register, 
SPIRIT IN ILLINOIS. > 
At a large meeting of the friends of constitu- 
tional law and order, in Galesboro’, held on the 


encroachment upon chartered privileges and soul-| evening of the 12th inst., after a full discussion, in 


which the Rev. George W. Gale, Rev. Mr. Wa- 
ters, Charles Gilbert, and J. J. Miter participat- 
ed, the following resolutions were unanimously 
adopted. 

Resulved, That ‘the free communication of 
thoughts and opinions is one of the invaluable rights of 
man; and that every citizen may freely speak, write and 
print on any subject, being responsible for the abuse of that 
liberty.” — Constitution of Illinois. 

Resolved, That this principle, so unequivocally guaran- 


tied by our state and the federal government, lies at the 
foundation of American liberty. 


Resolved, That this chartered right cannot be assailed by 


any portion of our fellow citizens, be they great or small, 


under any pretext whatever, without weakening our com- 
mon bulwark of defence—zhe constitution,—without inva- 


ding the stability and protecting power of our laws,—they 


being formed under and in support of the constitution,— 
and without jeoparding both our liberties and lives. 
Resolved, That as citizens of the free state of Illinois, 
the duty of self-preservation, the defense of our violated 
constitution, and a sacred: regard for the great principles of 
universal freedom, call upon us to bear our united and pub- 
lic testimony, against the treasonable assault made upon 
life and liberty, in Alton, on the evening of the 7th of No- 
vember, 1837. 


Resolved, That, as the public authorities of Alton, and 
the influential portion of her citizens, were repeatedly 
warned, long before the bloody issue, of the mad purpose of 
a band of..ruffians to rob a fellow citizen of his constitution- 
al rights, they had time and means sufficient to devise and 
carry into execution all those precautionary measures neces- 
sary for his defence. 


Resolved, That as the testimony is cleat, that there was 
not only no adequate measures taken by her citizens to pre- 
serve order, and to secure the inviolableness of her laws, 
but on the contrary, a settled determination manifested to 
withdraw from their victim the shield of law, while an or- 
ganized band of traitors tore from him his liberties; there- 
fore we hold Alton, asa community, responsible to the citi- 
zens of this state and to God for the murder of. the Rev, E. 
P. Lovejoy. 

Resolved, That although they can néver heal the stab 
which they have given to the liberties of this community 
and to the cause of universal freedom, nor atone for the 
crimson stain which they have fixed upon the escutcheon of 
this young and prosperous state, yet they eught to have 
made all the reparation in their power by bringing the per- 
petrators of this horrid tragedy to immediate justice, 
Resolved, ‘That the recent course pursued by the mun- 
icipal authorities of Ailton, in relation to the gallant little 
band who so nobly defended the press of the late EB, .P. 
Lovejoy, and those who were indicted for an assault made 
upon it, fixes a deeper stain upon the character .of their 
city, amd holds them up to the execration of the civilized 


world, é f goal 

Resolved, That so long as her citizens continue to glory 
in the reign of “Lynch law,” by shielding from condign 
punishment the murderer of Mr, Lovejoy, they render 
themselves unworthy either of the confidence or repect of 


their fellow citizens. 


Resolved, That.many of the recent movements of those 
who are opposéd to the principles of “immediate emanci- 
pation” in this state, show that they have yi the ground 
of free, full and impartial debate, and have resorted to the 
gag, to meneee, and to violence. 

Reéolved, That the only lever, by which we expect to 
roll the Babel of slavery from its broad base, is discussion. — 
Resolved, That there is an omnipotency in truth, whic 
can never be vanquished in its conflicts with error, and 





is nota slave in the South, that, possesses a right! 


fienee, if the apologists of slavery are conscious of the in- 
tegrity of their cause, they have every encouragement: to 
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Pe he ciumg cafiste a in the: states where t f reside, It is | fre nt, speech“and the press, and the tion—and therefore, the only wise measure is, to|ded. ‘The report and resolutions were ado ted 
never to yield the ground | the spirit of slavery. » Tt would give new. hope needless to vindicate their earnést devotion to the | right of petition, ‘at the North, how decided its | license houses of ill fame, and plaée them under | on the same day (March 28) by a vote of g vi 
and zeal to abolitionists, it would be a_mational | cause of human rights; Kentuckians, we are sure, tendencies to-ereate clashing interests and sympa-| the regulation of the policé.'Thus reasons one | and sent to the House for concurrence; but it i 
sentence of condemnation on the whole system | cannot find it in their hearts to blame any set of thies, to nullify this glorious Union, and at length | class of moralists;. a class, that regards vice as ne- | too late for that body to act upon them, 8 
of slavery. men for zeal in so noble. a cause. But ‘‘they are | to involve the whole South i9.8D earthquake de- cessary, believes depravity,incurable, and manufac-| . Thus terminates the farce of retrocession; anq 

UESTION IN KENTUCKY. intermeddlers.”” And why should they be thus struction,—these, these are topics he does not ap-| tures schemes for improving the moral condition of the people of Georgetown are still doomed to hay 
agi pep pate @ Elizabethtown Star, K |.denounced? Do Kentuckians feel as if they had no| proach during the whole period of his lecture; | the community, as if God had abandoned the go-| their tender sensibilities wounded by petiti ‘ 
The editor of the Eltza ney on interest in the Union? Have they no concern in| nay, he never once tells you that there is such a| vernment of the earth, or made a treaty of alli-| which assume that they have no right of sabes, 


EDITED BY G. BAILEY, JR. 
CINCINNATI: : . 
, ' vention question— : ; , : 
EE Sa TC, ER pate gr men nh been agitated for more | the prosperity and honor of the whole country? thing as a slave in the eotintry. Now what is the ance with the devil. The other class is composed | in the blood and souls of men. 
than twenty years in the Kentucky Legislature, and legis-| Are all their ideas of country confined to their effect of such conduct as this? Plainly to injure | chiefly of men who have learned their creed from Ms B pa naa 
Hear how one of| the Bible, who do not believe it necessary toen-|  < Large 8 nin ANT-StavERy Question, 


~ An address, delivered before the Anti-Slavery | \ative action upon the subject bad cost the state immense | oy state? Have they no appreciation of that pa-| mightily the cause of abolition. $ f the alaveholdi 
“Well, I) courage one disease to prevent atiother, to exter-|__ wenger mg members of Congress 


mee Tr ”, . Hence many voted in favor of the bill with a view | ‘ . ; er ; : 
Society of Lenawee County, by B. Workman— pga ye anaes ~ som of the people as to the propriety | triotism, which overleaping sectional boundaries, | his intelligent auditors would reason. . ties 
“ “eee — _ the —_ feels itself at home in every one of these sister} am more than ever convinced that what you tell] minate one tribe of savage passions by the instru- aba “a es am notuons respecting the treat- 

i 50 as ‘ : ’ ; f P : Sle ' 
of getting the people to change the Constitution, a What then is our crime? We are “in-| me about the evils of slavery, and the necessity of mentality of another, but who trust that in the ment of the Anti avery movement. My. Wise, 


A very good production; we shall try to make | of calling a Convention, 
having expressed a desire that some gentlem 





ea ahi ened waits vn dio [fi it. tuition th the hostility amon ng slave- | free ates: 30. $ “7 Pinsty <<a es for its commission, | they see no constitutional objections to th . 
yassion of the merits. of Oe ct pa — a See As ss ) depth and extent of liticiags an 4 i havoc it has made of| have only determined the ‘propensity in a more | sure, and that whenever Congress shall Gomes 
‘and opinions” Ao nonleadhcmape ceca ios, aj abolitionists. The ren n-{ attachment e principles, and the fact th the) y! fund: me ntal, constitut! onal rights at the South, and | dangerous direction, multiplying cases of seduc- | portion of territory, Maryland ought to accept jt: 
rs continued existence of this right has become vient ment to a free soil, | have nt red to di aay » which has nq wh t remendous assaults it, has directed against | tion, in proportion to the prevention of prostitu- | and suitable resolutions are accordingly recommen, 
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nd, by a sacred regard for the ed excitement, .¥ 
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room for an extract or two in our next. states? 


A discourse on the Alton Outrage, delivered at 
Peacham, Vermont, December 17th 1837, by the 
Rey. Leonard Worcester.—There are many very 


have our county courts abolished, our judiciary regulated, 
and clerks elected; and others, that a Convention might set- 
tle disputed points in the Constitution, But it has never 
been publicly asserted, that the design is to abolish slavery, 
although we know that the moral and religious of the com- 


termeddlers’’—intermeddlers, because we feel as 
Americans, because we act as if our sympathies 
and interests, our hopes and fears, our shame and 


its removal, is all imaginary. You would fain 
have me believe, that.no single circumstance is so 
hostile to our free institutions, and threatens so 


constitution of the human soul, in the instrumenta- 
lities of christianity, and in the co-operation of 
the moral Governor of the Universe, means enough 


an 
who had voted to lay on the table the repor bie 


cerning the retrocession of the District of Colum. 
bia, would move a reconsideration of this vote, 


excellent sentiments in this discourse. The au-| munity would eagerly seize upon such a crisis, for the total, | 1 5,07 were wrapt up in the destinies of the whole | strongly to defeat our great experiment of self-go-| may be found for the correction of every depraved 


fallen into a signal but gradual, annihilation of slavery.” 
re ps ein ae mi He con ‘The editor of the Star with his usual boldness 
Mr. Lovejoy did not ‘act in conformity to the and independence, declares himself in favor of the 


precepts and to the example of our Lord Jesus Convention. He says, 


; : ‘ f " ‘ é 2 “Mr. BOULDIN said that he had d to |: ; 
republic; because we spurn all sectional barriers | vernment, as the existence and increase of slavery. | propensity, for the subversion of every evil in the | on the table only because he believed that a Ae ng 
that would bar our fraternization with the people | Suffer me to appeal from you, whose brainis over-| world. If no Bible had been given, they would be 8 og ary | atari gal ees aad a subject which 

. ° . . van a . . ‘ ‘ e House had determined should not be agitated in. this 
of the slave-holding states. Our crime is, that in| heated by an ill-timed zeal, to better authority. | mere enthusiasts. But a revelation having been| House, For himself, his own personal opinion pes Biss 


. king to promote our country’s true interests and | The lecturer I heard this evening is a man of pro-| given, they believe it nothing more than reasonable | “cidedly, that it would be far better that all restpjej; 
: ; ee “For our own part, we are ready to uphold a. Convention, 600: P J 4 g. PIES aha restrictions 
Christ,’”’ and that instead of defending himself, he | |; : ae : 2 ‘ : oy ; le . t . A ; should be taken off, and that the People should know ex. 
’ with all our “might and main,” if the question should happi- | glory, we have forgotten all about sectional divi-| found mind. He has lived long in the world, and | to measure all their plans of reformation by what actly and fully all that was going-on; but in Pong van 


should have died an unarmed, unresisting martyr.— | ly come to such an issue. The time has come when the | siong forgotten that we were northerners, remem- | examined with the eye of a philosopher, all the} God has enjoined as right and proper, however | the decision of the House, and also to the wishes of \i 


. . : : genius of universal emancipation bids Kentucky throw off , : i ) A : 
And yet in the paragrap h- immediately following the massive -weights, re Nyman her lofty energies; | bered only that we were Americans, and with the | causes that may act on a nation’s welfare. With- | vast the obstacles the actual condition of the world magind constituents, he had’ made the motion to lay on the 


the declaration of these sentiments, he is careful rage ae Beomghe tb rege oe ae hag regs Rggaart feelings of Americans, talked about slavery, as if al, he isa devoted christian, and he feels too deep| may oppose to their designs. For with God, all] \4;, Bouldin is undoubted] sight; it is mad 

to insist that human life may be lawfully taken prosperity of me master, should be realized in one continu- | it were really a concern of ours. We plead guilty; | an interest in his country, and has too much inde- | things are possible. ‘They would as soon think of | to keep the people of the zi ‘ 1 * s 7 oT 
SREP AG nivik goverment. . tp sneenning civil gov-| ous burst of joy, and the welkin ring with the omnipotent | we have thus intermeddled; we have surely acted | pendence, to keep back a truth which all should | legalizing cheatery as wink at fornication, or sanc- | jonoran f ii a . er ‘a 
ernment; he remarks, ‘God seems evidently to | shoutof freedom. Happy eral Who does not desire itscon-| |. :¢ 14 renublic were one creat family. Are we k Ge ee eee ee ee ee en ie a a ig ce ol a movement so v itally affecting their 
a ail summation? let a flood of conviction deluge the wrong doer; pan § y now. e€ deliv Pp ; y leg: e. Their religious sensibi- | jnterests. ‘The opinion of this gentleman will y 
have entrusted it with the sword, and to have au- | jet the thunders of truth in Sinai terrors, fall upon the op-| therefore to be denounced? Does this make us|he spoke of the glorious experiment now being | lities revolt at the attempt to prevent or remedy | become the public opinion of the Sout! “o_o 
thorized the use of it, ee rightful coon eae prcmneinns Sovten Se arecest odious? Will slave-holders hate us, because we| made on American soil, the dangers attending it, | evils, by indulging the principle out of which they , eatin 
anthery, and the: majesty of good _ whole- tion is exciting; the men who handle it in the north fed have thus spoken to them with the familiar free-| and the best means of conducting it forward to | spring. 

— wr nega ey: *0 put | ious, and an effectual plan hardly devisable.” ; dom and boldness of brethren? Ah—they would | the most excellent results. ‘Think you, thatifsla-| Thus far, it is thought, a fair representation 
oo dca yen sons |" We commend ‘this ‘paragraph'to the 9 ecial at-| not do so, were it not for the noxious influences very were so important a consideration as you | has been given of the creed of christian moralists, 
against the peace and order of the community.” | tention of the time-serving, timorous editors of the | of that system, which from the beginning has | pretend it is, he would not have noticed it? 


If its | embracing of course, preachers, professors and doc- 
Now, is Mr, Worcester ignorant of the fact, that) North, whose consciences are like that of Bryce | warred against our Union, engendering discord in | removal were so necessary to our political salva- | tors of divinity. 


Bc7~ Three years ago, by authority of the fac- 
ulty, the Anti-Slavery Society in Amherst College, 
Mass. was dissolved. It is now organized and 
flourishing, and numbers above 60 members. 

z> A correspondent, writing from Geauga 
County, says that ‘her representatives (in the state 
Legislature) are highly and deservedly popular at 
home, and not the less so, because they took a bold 
and manful stand against the oppressive and soul- 
chilling laws,”’ against the colored man. 


Mr. Lovej i der the authority of the | Snailsf “M i ” he said, ‘Mai We will now note a few of the 
oe: PE WHA HUNG Veet ee POR 08 Sy | ng == ey Compesemen,,- 0 = Maister | the republic, and continually creating an opposi-| tion as you say it is, would not he have told us of | great principles for the regulation of moral effort, 
civil wie — ~ “oe ne CE: Mordaunt, is “0 tender as ony man’s in my de-| tion of cliaracter, sympathies and interests be-| it? Surely he has more wisdom than you have, | to be gathered from the illustrations given. 
were the rene tg cage ities by which t me pre | a but she is something of a timorsome nature, | tween its two great sections. and his honesty is at least as unquestionable.| 1. The standard of duty is to be erected, not in 
sé io 4 “d 4 . ° . . ° 

— pe « oA rae ee 5 bcos cannot abide angry folk, and can never speak above And yet he never even mentioned it, or in the most | view of what is or has been, but of the require- 
ante ? uc i t e facts an i . orces- ri sy = ay ‘i ene * fray —_— remote way alluded to its existence or effects! So | ments of revealed truth. 

r erefore, with his opinions of the preroga-| forwards. Jdndeed, she has a wmes a sma < : : wie . : : 
con of civil igustenpetiis nislinss with oe po and low voice.” : I will not believe a word you tell me on this sub-) 2. ‘The antiquity and universality of an evil fur- 
: : ' Ate ‘ ; ject. Slavery is no concern of ours; it can have | nish no good reason for doubting the possibility of 
sistency attach blame to Mr..Lovejoy for ‘‘being| As to the obstacles mentioned by the editor of thi dn witth. th fail f : ee ‘ ° ; . 

Mae” MALE ma : 3 nothing to do with the success or failure of our | its abolition, for withholding our testimony against 
slain with arms in his hands. the Star, we do not believe that he himself attaches ies Sona 1 a? : Seagate 

f ‘ institutions. Tl e’en concern myself no more | jt, for not assailing it by all moral efforts. 

The Problem solved, or the slave-holder tested, | any great importance to them. Americans, of all about ity and vou may co about busines as . 
; . . . . “ 5 y y go about your ousiness,/ 3. Plans of reformation should be radical and 
in a series of letters, written by Rev D. R. Gill-| other people, should be fearless of ‘excitement. 
mer, Gerrit Smith, Esq. and Hon. Carter Brax-| ‘The settlement of this country was the product 
ton. The friends at Cazenovia have published | of excitement. Our glorious revolution was the 


the whole of this singular correspondence, in pam- | Work of excitement. Our entire career as a peo- 








A GLARING INCONSISTENCY. 
Conservative writers in the Methodist Episco- 
pal church are free in their denunciations of unau- 
thorized conventions. They are unwilling that 
any thing should be done in the church, for which 
there is not full precedent, or written warrant. An ; ica " 
anti-slavery convention is stigmatized as unlawful, : ay K ” ane “ N Se olild wee ete 
though it violate no disciplinary regulation, nor be | !¢aving to me the privilege of aay you and uncompromising—laying the axe at the root of | On GENOA tel ead tests nut proved put c friend 
your associates a mere set of fanatics. ; an evil, and not so framed as to encourage or ex- | t0 the South. Why, sir, the only proof is that I did not vote 
A fearful responsibility rests upon men in these | 4.5 ¢h seibinde iN Bi ld .,_ | for his resolutions, 
i : : se the principle, while they would remove its| Sir, this isa very gave matter; it isa subject very ex- 
days, who would be neither for nor against us. effects 








Mr. Webster and Slavery. 
In the late debate on the sub-treasury bill, Mr. 
Calhoun accused Mr. Webster of unfriendliness 
to the South. Here is this gentleman’s answer 


opposed to any usage. ‘There is a glaring, though 
very common inconsistency observable in this 


world of ours. You shall hear men rejoicing in citing and inflammable. I take, of course, all the respon- 


phiet form. We hope they will favor Mr. Brax- 
ton with a copy. 

pop We have received the first number of the 
Wesleyan Anti-Slavery Review, containing an 


ple has been marked by extraordinary excitement. 
An essential feature of our national character is 
high excitability; the structure of our government, 
the frame-work of our society, the character of 
the circumstances in which we are placed, are all 


the advancement of the human mind. 
of the progress of civil society, of the daily ac- 
cessions to the common stock of knowledge, of 
the multiplying triumphs of science over prejudice 


Indeed, amidst such a contest as is now going on 
between freedom and slavery, to be neutral is 
difficult, if not impossible. Of one thing we 
are well assured;—no man of any influence 
should suffer his sentiments on the solemn 


4. To prevent greater moral evils, it is never 
right to connive at or license smaller ones. 

It is quite probable that there is tautology in 
this schedule of principles. A more careful ge- 


sibility belonging to my opinions; but I desire these opin- 
ions to be understood, and fairly stated, If I am tobe regar- 
ded as an enemy to the South, because I could not support 
the gentleman’s resolutions, be it so. I cannot purchase 
favor, from any quarter, by the sacrifice of clear and con- 
scientious convictions, The principal resolution declared 
that Congress had plighted its faith, not to interfere, either 


Appeal to the Methodist Episcopal Church, by 
Rev. O. Scott. Part Ist is entitled, Slavery and 
The Charch; Part 2d, the Bible Argument; Part 
3d, General Conference; Part 4th, Conference 
Rights; Part. 5th, Sundry Articles. 

The appeal is an invaluable document, written 
with Mr. Scott’s usual ability. 


and superstition, of some lucky discovery or well 
directed investigation by the light of which we 
are enabled to see evils before hidden, to rectify 
abuses ones thought unmanageable, « to multiply ABOLITIONISTS CONSISTEN % 2 man who believes the Bible, will dispute the truth | that no such power was in the Constitution; dut the notion, 
our instrumentalities of action andenjoyment. Ask} We are not quite certain how long this article | of any of these general deductions. that though the Constitution contained no prohibition, yet 
them whether human nature has not attained to all} will be; but whether long or short, we pray our Now, for.the ap slication that Congress had plighted its faith, not to exercise such a 
h ll ¢ which iti bl bother Gh h dof j . I r power, is an entire novelty, so far as 1 know, I must say, 
the excellence of which it 1s capable, whether the readers to bear us company to the end otf it. The foundation of the colonization scheme, or sir, it appeared to me little else than an attempt to puta pro- 
r} t ealeulate ject i icular 1 . ‘ , $3. ab . hibition into the Constitution, because 
world meny-yotesion on an enlarged sphere of} Our object is, from a few particular instances, to rather its ultimate reason, is prejudice against the oe wer re — en me ap a agg 
mental vision, on a multiplication of its energies,| educe one or two general principles which shall i Sow = ee bone OF. Se pees See oF 
“ : ‘ 5 y eis : ; colored man. No one will deny this. . The as- | the faith of Congress, I see no ground, either in the history 
en an augmentation of its purity and happiness, | find their application to a case, that has given rise sumption. is, thet. prejedice against tha colored of the Government, or in any one fact, or in any argument, 
and they almost feel insulted by the doubt im-| to much difference of opinion. ’ pre} g COLOTeU | T therefore could not vote for the proposition, 


re ‘ . ; man is inveterate, incurable; itis an evil to be sure;} Sir, it is now several years since I took care to make my 
plied in such questions, of man’s exalted desti- 


i s ions— i SOCOM. eG seas : . ini is G ‘ beesticas\ty 
It is one of our assumptions—and we think nay it is sinful in its very nature, still it exists, it | pinion known, that this Government has, constitutiom\y, 
nothing to do with slavery, as it exists in the States, That 


nies, and the gracious pu. poses of Providence. general experience will bear us out in it—that | ;, felt by all, cannot be remedied, and will always | opinion is entirely unchanged. I stand steadily by the.roso- 
And yet these same men will act, as if they be-| whenever or wherever large assemblies of people | },, productive of evil, only evil to its objects, so | lution of the House of Representatives, adopted, after much 
lieved that all improvement was at an end—that} are convened in the pursuit, merely of amuse- : re .... | consideration, atthe commencement of the Government— 

P P : yo long as they remain within the scope of its in-| which was, that Congress have no authority to interfere in 


every thing had been gained, that was valuable.| ment, the tendencies almost always are to evil. fluence;—you cannot elevate the colored man in| the emancipation of slaves, or in the treatment of them, 

New thoughts, new propositions, new measures,| No matter what may be the particular form of| ,,; as tale) within any of the States; it remaining with the several 

‘ Peeps their . ar dis If 7 heth i. be th re saa thie, ali tial this country, you cannot make his situation com- States alone to provide any regulations therein, which hu- 

- J ; : Pp sinaiait: you | amusement, whether it be the theatre, re fortable, you cannot make him respectable and | manity and true policy may require, This, in opinion, is 

suggest something ‘their fathers never thought of, | circus or the horse-race; no matter whether in it- prosperous, because the prejudice of the white | ‘%¢ constitution, and the law. I feel bound by it. I have 
® . ° e ° e ’ ° * 

they reject it for that very reason. If you hint | self it may be noxious or innocent, the tendencies, sii against dices te seietinaiile quoted the resolution often, It expresses the judgment of 


ie : 3 . . We must, there-| men of all parts of the country, deliberately formed, in a 
that in times of ignorance, notions were advocated, | we say, are almost always to evil. Moralists ge-} fore accommodate our plans to the necessity | ©00i time; and it expresses my judgment, and I shall adhere 


practices allowed, measures adopted, whose absur-| nerally admit the truth of the assumption; but} o¢ the cas di cen efi weak be Cinette® We Whit to ies i hie hes soting nie with thepteer epptietione 

° ° . : ° a : . ‘ question; at is to say, the mere constitutional question, 
in our Conferences—they are all dangerous.” — ful theory of our republican institutions? Are we dity, sinfulness or inefficiency the lapse of a hun- there is a division of pyeens among them with 7s, not what ought to be; the prejudice must be | whether Congress has the power to regulate slavery and the 
Mr. Fisk have 1 ict of the origin of| willing that this discrepancy should always exist? dred years may have made manifest, they revile| regard to remediate measures in the case. Some indulged; and the only way is, to remove the co- slave-trade, in the District of Columbia. ; 

r. Fisk must have lost sight of the origin o g : hat dish he dead, d hat tl ts have al ? : On such a question, sir, when I am asked what the Con- 
Sethodice, White! hd diteved thivecitiment. Hes Shall the fear of excitement, a necessary condi- you as -_* at dishonors t 9 ead, denounce aor argue, t sty 1ese amusements mtr always More OF! lored man: to a place where, unmolested, he may | stitution is, or whether any power granted by it has been 
he forgotten that the first society of Methodists | tion to our increasing greatness, deter us from ef-| 25 3 bold innovator, and with a most devout air | less prevailed—that people will have smusement enjoy the rights and privileges of a rational being. compromised away—I must express my honest opinion, and 
was organized within the Established church in forts to make our conduct consistent with our pro- | 2V°W their intention to cleave to the good old|—that all these forms of pleasure take their ori- 

. ‘ . . : ways. 
England? John Wesley “at once introduced a fessions, to carry out to its full extent, the glorious ; : ; 
party, and. an atin d party,” eile tbe paiishiple of the equal rights of all men,—a prin- | 2°t 80 much as bestow a single thought on that to] fore, to think of persuading the world to abandon ty. 
, u ~ + tm) é ° oe . . r ° 

church. He did not suppose this dangerous to| ciple consecrated by the sufferings and death of which fis — bree Yea ; yp Mm try singe ] a Wie ck ee 1 if he thinks % , Para 

: : saat : t indi at they believe in the infallibi- to be. eir standard of morals ws . -| if he thinks he can produce unfavorable impressions on the 
the peace of the whole body, or productive of the Revolutionary Fathers, a principle which we conduct <4: pret: aes. Sey 7 not what. ong 2 lati Th not from the condition of things, but the Word of| south, from my negative to his fifth reatletion. 

a aggre organization he thought was rather| yet fondly hope is to uproot the blood-stained | lity of their fathers, and the perfection of the lega-|is taken from experience, not revelation. ©y | Goa? 
calculated to bring out in full, practical develope-| thrones of despotism, and burst asunder the fetters | °Y bequeathed to them. is look rather to the depravity of man, than the; will | i+ (‘sail was ha yeesok:. fer nek Ldlieving ii te 
ment, doctrines which had remained latent in the} which now bind the energies of millions of our It is this blind, ee death-eet er of God; to the strength of vicious principle, than possibility of its overthrow, and seeking for this 
bosom of the ehurch, a dead letter on the pages of| fellow-beings? No! Let the heart of the Ameri- it of conservatism, which, in all the large ecclesi- to the power of christian truth. Others restlessly object? That plans of reformation should be radical, 
astical organizations in this country is striving to| seek to put an end to these evils. Believing that striking at the root of the evil, and uncompromis- 


its creed. It is altogether unfair and inconsistent} can nation throb with the high excitement of the ; 
break the power of anti-slavery effort. Christ came to destroy the works of darkness, ing, not embracing remediate measures of such a 


neralization might condense them in one or two] —: : ee 
me 8 sigs two with slavery or the slave-trade, in the District of Colum- 
propositions. But we are writing for a newspa- | bia, 


per, nota book. Of one thing we are certain, no Now, sir, this is quite a new idea, I never heard it ad- 
vanced until this session. Ihave heard gentlemen contend 


directly calculated to generate excitement. We 
live and breathe, on excitement—the excitement 
-of free thought, free speech, and free action. Ex- 
citement is the unfailing accompaniment of the 
spirit of reform, and is the last thing that should 
be dreaded in a country dedicated to reform and 
the unlimited improvement of the human species. 

Catt For Convention.—The Western Ex-|'Despotism alone seeks perfect repose. It fears 
ecutive Committee of the Pennsylvania Anti-Sla- agitation, as it fears death; it would not have a sin- 
very Society have agreed to call a convention of| pie breath of excitement to ruffle the dead calm of 
delegates from the twenty western counties of the | 4 nation’s stagnant energies. Its reign lasts only 
state. The Convention will meet in Pittsburgh while the people sleep. Why need a free people 
on the third Wednesday (16) of May next, at 10] fear excitement? It can destroy nothing among 
o’clock A. M. them that is good; and as to the evil, who would 


DR. FISK—SOCIETIES WITHIN A CHURCH. | have it preserved? Have we forgotten that as a 

Dr. Fisk, complaining of the formation of so-| nation we are pledged to the rectification of all 
cieties within the pale of the church, says—| abuses, to the continual advancement of all the 
“These may be made the most efficient organs of interests of man, and to perpetual strivings after 
schism. No matter under what name they pass, | all the excellence of which civil society is capable? 
‘Union Societies,’ as in Baltimore, the ‘Associa- | Have we forgotten that our practices are yet far 
tion’ as in England, under the flag of the Warren from being conformed to our principles, that our 
schism, or ‘Anti-Slavery Societies,’ as at present | social condition is yet far from realizing the beauti- 


question of slavery or no slavery, to be misun- 
derstood. 


























ee always shall express it, if I say any thing, notwithstanding 
Who are they that thus reason? Christian mo-| it may not meet concurrence either in the South, or the 


In their holy horror of change, they will} gin from the nature of mind--that it is idle, there- ralists, preachers of the gospel, doctors of divini- | North, or the East, or the West. I cannot express, by my 


7 : vote, what I do not believe. 
What? The same men who admitted a little He has chosen to bring that subject into this debate, with 


Such moralists ask what is, and has been, time ago, that the measure of duty is to be taken, | which it has no concern, but he may make the most of it, 


As to the 
That the universality or long continuance | rest of them, they were common-places, generally, or abstrac- 
tions; in regard to which, one may well not feel himself 
called on to vote at all.” 





New Works. 
We would inform our friends that-we are in dai- 
ly expectation of the receipt of various new and 


for Dr. Fisk to find fault with a practice, which 
was the germ of that vast religious body of which 
he is a member. In condemning the principle of 
the formation of societies within a church, he 
condemns the father of Methodism. 


spirit of reform; let the mind of the whole nation 
resolve on the destruction of every system which 
makes war on the fundamental principles of our 
republicanism. None need fear, except the crimi- 
nals—except those who love themselves more than 








SILENCE, UNDER CERTAIN CIRCUMSTAN-= 
CES, OPPOSITION TO ABOLITION. 


Beside persecution, contempt, or open argu- 
ment, there are many ways of opposing abolition- 


they will have no fellowship with them. What 
ought to be? is the first question in their minds, 
and having settled this, all their operations are 
framed in accordanée with the decision. They 
have sufficient confidence in the power of truth, 


character, as to gratify the evil principle in the re- 
moval of its consequences? That it was never right 
to connive at or indulge a minor evil for the sake of 
preventing a greater? Yes! the same. The course 
they would repudiate in reference to vicious 


valuable publications at our office, among which 
are “Emancipation in the West Indies,” by J. A. 
Thome, and J. H. Kimball; Memoir of Lovejoy; 
Weld’s Bible Argument; “Letters of John Quin- 
cy Adams to his Constituents” &c. We hope 








their country, who think more of their own petty | ism. Sometimes the strongest opposition is that, 
RETROCESSION OF THE DISTRICT OF CO-| interests than the claims of justice and humanity. | which is not so intended, and our most formida- 
LUMBIA. With such, we are quite sure, the editor of the | ble opponents may be those, who are unconscious : " 

Our readers are aware that the project of retro-| Elizabethtown Star, has no affinity of feeling or | of any hostility to our designs. We can easily|evil, however associated with popular feel- cerned, they advocate in this case. The mode of 
ceeding the District of Columbia to the. states of| interest. illustrate our meaning. Vast numbers of people | ings. reasoning they revolt at when the politico-moral- 
Virginia and Maryland has for some time been se-} Another “obstacle” mentioned by the Star, is, | have assembled to listen to a lecture from an indi-| In this class surely we may reckon the teach- ist would excuse fornication, they cling to in this 


they will forthwith send on their orders, with the 
Cash. 
In leading papers, the most favorable notices 
have been taken of some of these publications. 
Literary Notices. 
The New-Yorker, a leading literary paper in this city, 








the voice of conscience and the supremacy of amusements, they adhere to in this case. The 
God, to aim at the subversion of every form of principles they denounce when temperance is con- 





a that Mr. Calhoun has done for them in the Sen- 


riously agitated. April 10th, in the House of 
Representatives, Mr. Bouldin, from the Commit- 
tee on the District, to which had been referred a 
resolution in relation to the retrocession of said 
District, reported against the measure, and asked 
to be discharged from further consideration of the 
subject. The report was laid on the table. The 
subject was brought up on the next day by Mr. 
Wise, who hoped that some member who had vo- 
ted for laying the report on the table, would move 
a reconsideration of that vote. Mr. Harlan ac- 
cordingly made such a motion. 


“Mr. Wise said if the vote was reconsidered, he would 
move to refer the report of the District Committee to the 
of the Whole, 
of Ohio moved to lay the motion to recen- 
table; t. Wise demanded the yeas and nays,— 


cath yptiandmcaedemen to re- 
beiche gentl from Viteinia | 

abolition—-and also the question of re- 
of Government, were involved in the dis- 
said that he could demonstrate to the gentleman 
Massachusetts, that the abolitionists wished to keep this 
under the control of the Federal Government as 
ain pronion toreconsider was Isid on the table—ayes 82— 


_ We are very sorry Mr. Wise was defeated in 
his purpose. If he had succeeded, the whole sub- 
ject of abolition would naturally have come up for 
discussion, so that Mr. Wise would ‘have done 
the same service for abolitionists in the House, 
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ate. Slaveholders are prime agitators. 
_ As to this thing of retrocession, we do not know | 


that an “effectual plan is hardly devisable.”’ True, 
an effective plan for the ‘gradual colonization of 
the slaves,” is hardly devisable. If Kentueky 
could only be so far released from the prejudices, 
naturally arising from the existence of the slave- 
system, as to look dispassionately on the results 
of Immediate Emancipation in the West Indies, 
her difficulties about an effectual plan for abolish- 
ing slavery would soon vanish. Let her so amend 
her Constitution as to confer upon her Legisla- 
ture power to convert by one act all her slaves at 
once into freemen. Let the act then be passed, 
and the thing is done; slavery is abolished; free 
laborers take' the place of slaves; and all the diffi- 
culties involved in the perplexing processes of 
gradualism and colonization are avoided. All this 
may seem wild, but it will seem so only because 
the people of Kentucky have not yet attentively 
examined the question of immediate emancipation, 
in the light of philosophy and fact. The work of 
Thome and Kimball on the West Indies, just pub- 
lished, beautifully illustrates this subject. We 
should think that its literary merits; the treasure of 
facts it contains, a knowledge of which must be of 
signal advantage to any state or people who may 
meditate the abolition of slavery; and the fact that 
one of its gifted authors is a native of Kentucky 
and at this time 4 resident there, would render it 
peculiarly acceptable to a large portion of the ci- 
tizens of that state. 

Another ‘‘obstacle’”’ noticed by the Star, is the 
obnoxious character of the men of the North, who 





what particular benefit slave-holders would derive 


‘ 
/ 


handle the subject of slavery. Now what has 


and exalted moral worth. 





vidual, eminent on account of his influence, talents 
The subject of the lec- 
ture is, the nature of American republicanism, the 
dangers which threaten it, and the means requisite 
to make it safe, available and perpetual. ‘The lec- 
turer discourses in a style befitting the subject— 
energetic, solemn, sublime. He glowingly de- 
picts the dangers which beset the republic. Now, 
we are pointed to the crowds of uneducated, vi- 
cious foreigners that deluge our shores, then, to 
the ignorance and licentious habits of the lower 
classes of our population, then to the fearful con- 
sequences of strong, well-furnished intellect, un- 
sanctified by grace and unregulated by moral prin- 
ciple, then to Sabbath-breaking, intemperance, and 
divers other alarming practices. 
ever you miss throughout the whole lecture, and 
that is, the most distant allusion to slavery. The 
extent to which it has been recognised by our fe- 
deral Constitution, how far it has alloyed and im- 
paired the vigor of the free principles of our insti- 
tutions, what an important class of peculiar inter- 
ests it has created in this nation, how intimately 
it is incorporated into the frame-work of society in 
the fairest portion of our country, how firmly it 
has fastened its hold on the vitals of one-half of 
the church of Christ, how ingeniously it has con- 
trived for forty years to fashion the domestic and 
foreign policy of the nation, how corrupting an in- 
fluence it has exerted over the sentiments of the 
North and how greatly it has alienated their affec- 
tions from the doctrine of human rights, what un- 


One thing how- 


ers of the religion of Christ, and a large majority 
of the moralists of the age. 

Consider another case. Intoxication is a vice, 
a vice springing from the natural appetite for ex- 
citement. No moralist thinks of curing intoxica- 
tion, by indulging the appetite with strong drink. 
It is a vice that has always prevailed, and now ra- 
vages the whole earth, but we do not despair of 
bringing its reign to an end. The world is moving 
to destroy intemperance, not by indulging the ap- 
petite whence it arises, but by denying utterly its 
demands. Total abstinence—this is the axe laid 
to the root of the tree. For once the world is 
right, because it is acting as the Bible enjoins, 
without compromise, without abatement of the 
claims of moral obligation. It is very certain, 
were not public sentiment so strong in favor of 
the radical remedy for intemperance, it would be 
denounced as chimerical, visionary, unsuited to 
what is. Such indeed is the declamation of a few, 
but the people in this case are about to transcend 
the what is, and reach the what ought to be. 

Another instance;—it is a coarse one, but strik- 
ing enough. rr 5 

Fornication can plead as high an antiquity, as 
wide a reign and as natural an origin, as intemper- 
ance. With regard to remediate measures in this 
case, the world is not quite so well agreed. Here’ 
again wé note the opposition between the is and 
the ought to be. Politico-moralists argue, that 
this vice has always existed—has its foundation 
in human nature—it is folly to think of abolish- 





expected, but able auxiliaries it has found in the 





ing it—all efforts hitherto to prevent it, by making 





case. They, who believe that the power of God 
is greater than the voice of man, that christian 
truth is adequate, backed by the appliances of the 
moral Governor of the Universe, to correct any 
depraved propensity, to eradicate every evil, and 
establish in the individual the supremacy of con- 
science, in the world the supremacy of christian 
principle, most inconsistently assume that preju- 
dice against the colored man, though sinful, being 
discordant with the law of love, cannot be cured, 
must be yielded to, and the evils it produces, be 
remedied by its full gratification,—the removal 
of the unpleasant objects from the sphere of its 
action! 

In conclusion, abolitionists take their appeal 
from learned and good men, as colonizationists, 
to the same learned and good men, as enemies to 
noxious amusements, intemperance, and fornica- 
tion. The same principles of reform applicable to 
these evils, are applicable to the evil of prejudice 
against color, or more properly, the &merican 
spirit of caste. 








Maryland and Georgetown. 
The citizens of Georgetown appear quite anx- 
ious to take shelter under the sovereignty of Ma- 
ryland. ‘They lately memorialized the Legislature 
of Maryland on the subject of retrocession, and a 
select committee was appointed, in the Senate, to 
take their prayer into consideration. The com- 
mittee report, that the retrocession of so much of 
the territory as originally belonged to Maryland, 


has the following notices of recent publications; which are 
not only of authority in literature, but interesting as a sign 
of the progress of public sentiment. 

“Alton Trials.” —Mr, J. F. Trow, 36 Ann-st. has just 
published in a neat 12 mo. volume of 158 pages a full ac- 
count of the trial of Winthrop S. Gilman and others for 
aiding to defend Rev. Mr. Lovejoy’s press at Alton last 
summer, and of John Solomon and others indicted for an 
assault upon the warehouse and the destruction of the press. 
We have perused a good portion of its contents with pro- 
found interest: none can read it and not be deeply affected. 
It ought to have a wide circulation. a 

—By the way, will our Editorial friends in Illinois, in- 
form us if it be really the settled law of that State thata 
man may be shot in defending his own property in his own 
storehouse from a mob bent on its destruction at any cost, 
and that the active participators in that mob may commit 
burglary, robbery and murder with equal impunity * We 
do not exactly understand the laws of Illinois referred to in 
these trials; but if this is their drift, we shall advise our 
West-ward going friends who have property, or mean ‘0 
have, to choose some other location. 

Emancipation in the West Indies; a Six Months’ Tour 
in Antigua, Barbadoes, and Jamaica—1837.—By J. A. 
Thome, and J, H. Kimball.—We hope the rather forbid- 
ding prefix—‘Published by the American Anti-Slavery . 
ciety’—will not prevent the general and considerate per npr 
of this ample volume.. The relative value and efficiency 
free and slave labor, as applied to the ruder branches of ‘ Ag- 
riculture, and under a torrid sun, 1s 4 problem in political 
economy, the correct solution of which is of vital impor- 
tance to the prosperity and well being of this country.— 
The gentlemen whose observations are here recorded were 
less qualified by impartiality than Zeal; of course, while 
their facts are to be relied on, their conclusions are to be ta- 
ken with consideration, if not with allowance. Still, we 
believe a’ wide dissemination of their work will be produc- 
tive of great benefit, and we particularly recommend it to 
the attention of our friends in the Southern States. i. 

“Memoir of Lovejoy.”—John 8. Taylor has published 
Memoir of Rev. Elijah P. Lovejoy, who was murdered in 
defending the Liberty of the Press, at Alton, Illinois, Nov. 
7, 1887; by Joseph C. and Owen Lovejoy; with an — 
duction by John Quincy Adams.” The book is a large an 
fair duodecimo of 384 pages. Ex-president Adams’ intro- 








would be highly advantageous to this state, that 


duction is a paper of great interest and power. 
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Tas New-Yorx Onsenvet has the following notice of 


yt seh pianos find the book filled up with descrip- 
tions of mobs, burnings, lynchings and the like, will - 
- ably disappointed. The circumstances and manner 0} 
he de m4 necessarily introduce to the reader a full descrip- 
a of the tragedy at Alton; yet the main body of the work 
is filled with delightful pictures of filial and fraternal tender- 
- of calm and lovely emotions, and of the workings of a 
are highly cultivated, tender and affectionate. It is, in this 
canes one of the most interesting works which has recently 





to whom were y 
of trial by jary to persons clait 
made a verbal . 
subject, until a question now pe 
the correction of errors 1S d 

i i “ . 
od by ditcolion ‘one of which he would briefly notice.— 
The Constitution 
to service in any sta 
the laws of other states, 


















New York Legislature. ; 
il 6th, Mr. Talmadge, from the comm: tee 
In Senate, A exh rite petitions for securing the right 
ned as held to erties ee 
inst the ge of any law on the 
os Avene before the court for 
of, Mr. T. stated that 
roaching this subject, found it surround- 


of the’U. 8. provides that no person held 
te shall be discharged by the operation of 
but shall be delivered up, when 


issued from 
and fidelity with \ 
their trust in compiling this memoir, 
aconcise and beautiful introduction 
venerable ex-president, J. Q. Adams. 
the book is got up, is highly creditable to Mr. 3° 
paper, printing, and binding being of the first order, 9. 
From the Emancipator, 


James Williams in every Family- 


ing letter, is from one 
— the work of 
oral subjects, entitle his 

o* Je "The Executive 
’ : ted the plan so happily intro- 
Committee have promptly spats A raey pry! ye ye 


The suggestion contained in the follow , 
whose known benevolence and experience in 
influencing the public mind oF . 
proposals to the greatest consideration. 


duced. The whole work 
the “Advocate of Moral 
cede $10 per thousand. 


sand copies Wl 
LETTER OF MR, DELAYVAN. 


«Ballston Center, March 16, 1838, 


«Dear Frrexp:—James Williams should be published 
oma sheet and sold by the thousand—by the tens of thou- 
hundreds of thousands ;—I think it could be 
printed for 10 or $15 the thousand ;—Do think of this—I 
am now at work having every family in this country called 
I should like to have this 


sands, by the 


on for a great variety of objects. i 
narrative placed in every family. Make a clear calculation 
and see what you can print 4000 for me ona sheet—and 
will try in Albany and see where it can be done cheapest. 
“Your friend E. C. DELAVAN, 

“Rev, Josava Leavitt,” 

We could mention numerous facts to show that our es- 
teemed friends has judged correctly in regard to the adapta- 
tion of this narrative for such universal circulation. The 
effects already produced in numerous palces, by the few 
thousands of copies already issued, leave no room for doubt 
on this score. The following spirited testimony which we 
take from the Liberator, shows the impression that James 
Williams has made on one of the most brilliant minds in 
the abolition ranks. We say with Hampden, “let the land 
be inundated with the tale of his terrible sufferings.’— 
And let every one lend a hand and do it without delay, 

From the Liberator. 

Mr. Eprror: I have read James Williams—the 
tale of the real fugitive, the real Archy Moore; and it trans- 
-cends in interest very far that terrible fiction, which, but 
that it was literally fiction, would have set the land at once 
in ablaze. James Williams isa reality. ‘That fine portrait, 
bearing on it the sad impress of soul-conquering slavery, is 
the picture of a real max. On the cover of the little book, 
you see the fugitive slave, in his extremity, standing alone 
on the earth, against the world; conquering with wonderful 
sagacity that advance guard of the pursuing tyranny, the 
inevitable hounds—and turning them behind. Se his garb 
—his attitude! how utterly man-forsaken! not guilty but 
fugitive, the very living and speaking personification of help- 
less and flight and utter despair of escape. He turns the 
hounds behind him—turns them into friends and allies, — 

.Vapoleon did no more in his advance from Elba, He es- 

capes the hellish pursuit, and after unutterable hardships, 
which nothing but liberty before and slavery behind could 
nave nerved him to bear, he gets among men that have 
hearts of flesh; but being yet insecure any where within 
the atmosphere of American liberty, he launches upon the 
ocean, for the land of the free. What an impressive coun- 
tenance, engfaved by the hand of negro genius! How 
illustrative of slavery, bearing the deep indelible traces of 
its 

‘Long, long night 

Of infamy and slight?” 

God be with thee, thou hzart-smitten brother, and restore 
thee to manhood, and at length to heaven, through Christ 
Jesus our Lord, 
his terrible sufferings. 

“Emancipation.” 
“Learning is better than houses or land.” 

An agent, who has been successful in selling the highly 
interesting work on West India “Emancipation” by Messrs. 
Thome and Kimball, writes, “Very many who would gladly 


Hamrpen. 


purchase a book on the subject which would cost 37 1-2 or 
Tam sur- 
prised to find how many such there are, even among those 
I have sold it to a factory girl when 
the farmer or merchant would plead poverty to excuse him- 
self” We would just inform the farmer and merchant that 
if they will read the book they will find it worth far more 
The in- 
valuable information contained in “Emancipation” makes it, 


50 cents, refuse to buy this book at a dollar, 


who are far from poor. 


than a bushel of wheat or a yard of broad cloth. 


at adollar, one of the cheapest books ever pnblished 0. 


Peritrons,—A letter from a member of Congress, dated 
April 6th, says, “It would be exceedingly desirable if peti- 
tioners, in future, would count the number of signatures on 
each petition, and give ita conspicuous entry on the back: 
in other words, let the petition be filed by the petitioners 
themselves, as by them it might be performed with trifling 


inconvenience, whereas, with many of the members of Con- 
gress, it is inconvenient to devote the requisite time.” 

The above is an important suggestion, and we hope it will 
be attended to by petitioners. It would not only save mem- 
bers of Congress much trouble, but this Society also. It is 
of importance that the number of petitioners’ names sent to 
Congress, should be ascertained. On account of the neg- 
lect of petitioners to count and endorse their petitions, and 


the frequent failure of members of Congress presenting 


them to do it, it requires much labor and expense on the 
part of this Society to ascertain the number,—J6, 


Conrecriox,—In the last Emancipator, M Sismondi is 
made a German writer: it should have been Genevese. He 
is a native of Gcneva—a descendant of an Italian famity. B. 


The Paris correspondent of the New York American, 
{who is understood to be Mr. ‘Walsh, Jr., of Phiiadelphia 
Secretary to the American Legation] has given a very inter- 
esting sketch of the debate in the French Chamber of Dep- 
uties, on M. Passy’s proposal for the abolition of slavery in 
We intend to give the whole in| cuss the nature and effects of slavery, has been like drop- 


the Colonies of France. 
ournext. Mr. Walsh says, 


“Negro slavery will be abolished in the French Colonies; 
the measure will be begun, perhaps, even before the year 
1840. The Ministry will be forced to undertake it, bon gre, 
mal gre, * * As soon at least as the end is achieved in: Mar- 
it will be pursued in the Spanish 


tinique and Gacdaloupe, 
Islands.” 
The United States come last, 


Florida War. 


The real cause of the Florida war seems to b i 

_ Tt : e developin 
itself. For proof of what it is let any one read the following 
article from a Mobile paper of March 28th. 5 


“From the despatches sent to Washington, it appears that | 


no iaconsiderable portion of the Seminoles had repai 
; ; aired to 
— oe “ae rane at Fort Jupiter, We are not 
yhetner they had submitted to emigrati i 
ne He emigration, or only wished 
“On this head, we are sorry to sce several whie edi i 
head, y whig edit 
the West disposed to say with Jesup—Let shen aupdies 


When manifesting this feeling, they must have lost sight of 


the fact that the Seminole countr 

y has proved a pl - 
fuge for.negroes, hundreds of whom it's believed 7. 
only fought but committed the Steatest outrages on the 
whites, during the last two or three years. It is not a resi- 


dence in the swamps and hammocks of southern Florida that 


We grudge the savage—but it i i 

instruct in bush fighting . plate pi oy ‘thal we 
would wish to annihilate, 
in the peninsula of Florida, 
safety of the South; and we 


in war with some powerful nation.” 


Will the people of the North any longer 
an unrighteous war, for the avowed hapekt P ses fas 
ty! Will they consent to have our country bankrupted, by 
. ha sori of the extravagant expenditures of money, for 
other purpose than to preserve the “peculiar institutions 
It is time that northerners examined this 


of the South 1” 
subject.—Emaneipator, 


Massachusetts 
On Friday, April 6th, in Earners: 
“Me Alvord, from the Special Soing 
petitions, asking the Legislature “to r¢ 
make a distinction. on accounts of 
wealth,” reported that it isinexpedient to 


and said report was accepted and sent down f prs * 
Alvord, from the same aamunities, oka we 


p to the. subject 
wey accompanied with resolves on the right of petitions 


“Mr, 
tailed report on sundry petitions relating 


“A detailed report, accompani i i 
it ! panied with resolves, on sund 
of Cola eating to slavery and the slave trade in the District 
ting to the a Territories of the United States; and rela- 


ission of new states into the Union—and said 


resolves were read 


and 3000 copies o; tnd with the reports laid on the table, 


rdered to be pri ted.—. * an 29 
Rislhas ti prin Boston Courier. 


820. This 
tokeen dainderstood to be the commercial policy of Boston 


atk on these “delicate subjects,” [bid, 


the press. Itis no small voucher to the ability 
which the surviving brothers have executed 
that it is honored with | gress 
by the illustrious and 


«med by the proper authority, In 1793, an act of Con- 
avons fone to carry out that provision of the Constitu- 


tion, which had been in force since that time. By the re“ 





The style in which 
: Taylor. ’ the 


Reform,” and the price will not ex- 
We hope at least a hundred thou- 
Il be called for as fast as they can be printed, 


Let the land be inundated with the tale of 





vised statues of this state, the write ad homine replegiando 
was secured to persons claimed as fugitives from service, In 
a recent case, the constitutionality of that act was questioned, 
and deliberately discussed, and the supreme court unant- 
mously decided that the law was unconstitutional. That 
case would be presented for the decision of the court for the 
correction of errors; and, as it must follow, that if the law 
was unconstitutional, any other law giving the trial by jury 
in such cases would be, the committee therefore deemed it 
improper to recommend the passage of any law on the subject 
until that question should be decided, At the same time, 
Mr, T’. took occasion to say that, from the spirit of our in- 
stitutions and the great principles of civil liberty, he should 
always be a strenuous advocate for the right of trial by jury 
to every person whose interests, of person or property, were 
& apie of the committee was agreed to, and the peti- 
tion denied, ’ : 

[Had white foreigners among us to lose a tenth part of their 
rights, as colored citizens now are to lose ALL, these fine- 
spun scruples would not have weighed a feather with the 
intelligent committee of the Senate, They would have taken 
it for granted, that it is constitutional for the State of New 
York to protect the liberty of every man who is living peace- 
ably on her territory, until their rights are taken away by a 
competent and impartial trial, ] 

The House devoted its evening session to the resolutions 
against the annexation of Texas, the first of which, after a 
long debate, was passed 80 ts 13. It declares the annexation 
repugnant to the will of the people of this state, and danger- 
ous to the Union. 

The second, protesting in the name of the people against 
the annexation was discussed until near midnight, without 
being brought to a question. 

The Albany Evening Journal, [Whig] takes no notice of 
these proceedings: The Argus [V. B.] gives asketch of the 
debate, with the years and nays, and says, “whatever may be 
the opinions of the people of this state, on the abstract ques- 
tion of the admission of Texas, a legislative expression is 
not required either by the people or our representatives in 
Congress.” It also says, the vote being taken at the heel of 
the session, “can scarcely be viewed in any other light than 
as a part of the grand scheme of abolition and sectional agi- 
tation,” &«, &c. 


Mr, Mann opposed the resolution, because it touched our 
foreign relations, with which this legislature had nothing to 
do. Its tendency was to agitate the country and thus keep 
alive the abolition party, &c. Mr. G. W. Patterson, in re- 
ply, quoted the resolutions passed by the legistature last year, 
with regard to the “expunge,” Gen. Janckson’s retirement, 
&c. ‘Those who voted in the negative, were Messrs. Bas- 
sentt, Bower, Denniston, Drake, WILLIS HALL Hurlbut, 
P. KING, Lord, Lull, MANN, M’Farlan, Owne, Seward. 
Emancipator. 














COMMUNICATIONS. 


Slavery vs. The Union. 

-1 Report read atthe Anti-Slavery Society’s Monthly Con- 
certin Lane Seminary, for March 1838, By one of 
the Students. 

No objection to the principles and maesures of abolition- 
ists haseenso often and so clamorously urged, as their sup- 
posed tendency to sunder the Union of the States. Of this 
Union, which has now stood for half a century, the Amer- 
ican people are justly proud. The combination of twenty- 
six States, each maintaining its sovereignty, and all enjoying 
the advantages of mutual protection and support, is a phe- 
nomenon that never before occurred in the history of hu- 
man society. Hence, it is not surprising that the apprehen- 
sion of dismemberment, should have palsied the hand and 
sealed the lips of multitudes, whose better feelings prompt 
them to cry aloud against the enormities of slavery, Such 
persons need to be often reminded, that whatever dangers 
may be incident to a full and fearless discussion of this sub- 
ject, yet the very existence of slavery places the Union in 
perpetual jeopardy. 











Nothing is hazarded by the assertion, that it has done 
more than all things elsc, to alienate the affections of the 
different portions of the country, and prepare the way fora 
dissolution of the federal compact. 

That this institution is fraught with peril to the Union, is 
evident from the manner in which it has been treated. Sla- 
very is almost the only topic whose discussion was ever de- 





precated by the American public, Our Constitution has 
guaranteed unbounded liberty of speech and of the press. 
Men have propagated sentiments the most pernicious and 
absurd, with none to. molest or make them afraid. We 
adopt the broad maxim, that whatever cannot withstand the 
force of argument ought to be swept away. If any choose 
to oppose republicanism, and advocate the “right divine of 
kings,” we willingly grant them open field and fair play 
We feel not the slightest apprehension that such means can 
ever induce the people to dissolve the Union, or abandon 
the Constitution they have deliberately chosen. We chal- 
lenge the world to a discussion of the main principles and 
policy of our government. An army as numerous as that of 
Xerxes, may invade the country, but it could have no other 
tendency than to strengthen the Union; giving the people a 
sense of its value. ‘T'o the force of argument, it is imper- 





many of our slaves, that we 
These Seminoles cannot remain 
without threatening the internal 
a want them removed to such a 
Gaon that they can neither communicate with internal 
0s or foreign enemies, should ever this country be involved 


ut Committee on sundry 
peal all laws which 
color in this common- 


vious at every point, if its weapons are not levelled at the 
delicate subject, But the avowal, even of a design, to dis- 
ping a spark intoa powder magazine, The government and 
its officers may be ridiculed and despised; all law and order 
may be set at defiance; but slavery must be approached with 
caution and dealt with in tenderness, A six-penny pam- 
phlet, or the most ordinary newspaper effusion, even while 
stigmatized as the offspring of a brainless fanaticism, is found 
sufficient to fill some parts of the country with charges of 
treason and threats of disunion. Hence, until within a very 
recent period, it has with common consent, been treated as if 
it enveloped mysteries too sacred to be revealed; as if it were 
flagrant profanation to subject it to the same principles of 
Scripture and common sense, that we do all other habits and 
institutions of social life. Why should this subject be treat- 
ed in a manner so entirely peculiar, but from the conscious- 
ness that it contained the elements of ruin? What could 
ever have preserved so profound a silence on a subject of 
such amazing interest, but tne conviction that to dissipate 
the darkness that enveloped it, would not only shame our 
depravity, but dissolve our reverie of fancied security. 

But the tendency of slavery to dissolve the Union, is 
proved by the fact, that from the very foundation of our 
government, the chief occasions of collision that have agi- 
tated the country, have arisen between the slave-holding and 
non-slaveholding states. That this would be the case, was 
predicted by Mr. Madison in the very Convention that form- 
ed the Constitution. And the whole history of the country 
since that period, has been a fulfilment of his prophecy, 
Indeed, no one ever imagines that Pennsylvania will separ- 
ate from New York, or Tennessee from Virginia. Every 
one knows, that when the dissolution of the Union takes 
place the litle of demarcation will be the boundary of the slave 
and free states, It has been said, in reply to the question, 
why South Caolina should be perpetually at variance with 
Massachusetts, that one is an agricultural and the other a 
commercial state, But Illinois is also an agricultural state, 
and yet in her policy and principles she leans not with the 
agricultural states of the South, but with the commercial 
states, 

But slavery tends to destroy the Union, by rendering une- 
qual the burthen of supporting the government. It requires 
no profound acquaintance with political science, to know 
that such a population as our southern slaves, must be a bill 
of expense to the nation. They must ever hang as a worth- 





less mass, a dead weight on the wheels of government, 
The free states know, that in case of foreign invasion, the 
South can never render efficient service, since it will require 
nearly all her effective force to prevent a servile insurrection 
within her own borders. There must- be a reason for the 
fact, that during the Revolutionary struggle, while the Bri- 
tish forces in the North were either conquered or captured. 
the southern states were for a considerable time in li 
puted possession of the enemy. 

Another circumstance that destroys mutual affection be- 











tween the North and the South, is the fact that the superior 
prosperity of the free states will excite the envy and jea- 
lousy of the other, On account of ignorance in one part of 
the community and indolence in the other, the South can 
never embark extensively in «commerco and manufactures, 
which are by far more profitable investments of capital than 
the mere production of the raw material, ‘The simultaneous 
rush to social improvement that characterises the free states, 
is recognized and applauded all over the civilized world. 
The entire failure of the South to keep pace with them, ia 
equally notorious, And there is reason to believe that 
many of the most important measures of Congress where 
southern influence has always predominated, have been 
adopted, quite as much to check the prosperity of the North 
as to advance that of the South. The last war, for instance, 
was declared ostensibly for the protection of Northern com- 
merce, But it early gave rise to the “embargo laws,” and 
other measures which did more to ruin the commercial in- 
terests of the country, than British aggression would have 
done tillthe present hour, The truth is, the South sees 
that she is sinking in relative importance; that her strength 
is enervated, her soil exhausted, and the best portion of her 
citizens seeking a home in the free states, Hence has arisen 
a corroding envy, a “green-eyed jealousy” toward her more 
fortunate northern neighbors, 
Which she can ne’er express 
Yet cannot all conceal, 

Again, Slavery weakens the Union of the States, by in- 
troducing licentiousness and depravity of manners. The 
whole history of this-institution proves, that its influence on 
both master and slave is evil, and only evil continually. 
And labored argument is not now required to prove the ne- 
cessity of public virtue to the perpetuity of a republic. The 
%ntire education of the slave-holder, tends to unfit him for a 
quiet submission to public law, and a generous self-sacrific- 
ing devotion to the public welfare.» From infancy he is 
taught to feel that he was born to govern, He catches, 
even in the nursery, the accent of command; and as he 
comes forward into life, he imbibes a ‘spirit of domination, 
impatient of restraint, the farthest possible removal froma 
disposition to submit his own interests and opinions to the 
public voice, The unrequited labors of the slave furnish 
him with means of unlimited indulgence. Hence arise per- 
verted habits of indolence; and of vice its universal conco- 
mitant. Slavery is exerting just such an influence on our 
southern states, as ripened the Roman republic for the con- 
spiracy of Cataline, and the usurpation of Cesar. Any 
community, not inured to regular habits of industry, will be 
pervaded by a restless desire of change. Demagogues need 
only such a state of socicty to crown their schemes of per- 
sonal ambition and national, Multitudes flocked about the 
standard of Nullification, with the same sort of patriotism 
that leads them to a horse-race or a Negro-hunt, 

But while slavery exists, the interests of the different sec- 
tions of the country must be at entire antipodes. In sucha 
state of society, no system of legislation can harmonize the 
interests of all. Since the Constitution was adopted, our po- 
liticians have been constantly employed in devising schemes 
to reconcile slavery with freedom. While uniting to tram- 
ple on the slave, they have tried to eppear just and honora- 
ble in their treatment of each other: as if, after having mur- 
dered humanity and consigned it quietly to the grave, they 
conld expiate the crime by garnishing its sepulchre. On this 
attempt to reconcile northern and southern interests, they 
have displayed a marvelous ingenuity. But the atrempt is 
futile, The bitter recrimination and angry debate that 
characterize every congressional: session, prove that the 
scheme is Utopian. 

But the absurd and unequal principle of representation, 
which slavery has introduced into the national legislature, 
has a disastrous influence on the perpetuity of the Union. 
How slaves should be representcd in the legislature of a free 
people, is probably the most curious and perplexing prob- 
lem ever propounded to politicians, And the world was for 
some time in a quandary how it could be solved. But it had 
been previously found out that Americans could do a thing 
more ways than one, With an ingenuity worthy of a bet- 
ter cause, they contrived to make slave-representetion a pro- 
minent feature of the Constitution, but would not suffer the 
Constitution to utter a word about slavery that would be in- 
telligible to one unacquainted with the peculiar delicacy of 
the subject. Without appearing to contradict their previous 
declaration, that “all men were created equal,” they have 
brought the slaves into the House of Representatives, and 
compelled them, session after session, to cast a sufficient 
number of votes, to give a complete ascendancy to slave- 
holding policy and slave-holding interest. Instead of abo- 
lishing slavery as they should have done, the subject was 
adjusted by a miserable compromise, which gained the reluc- 
tant consent of the several parties, But Slave Representa- 
tion is a rotten stick in the frame-work of the Constitution, 
aud will be as inevitably fatal to the perpetuity of the edi- 
fice, as if it were erected on a foundation of sand. 

But the expedient adopted, reconciled the different sec- 
tions of the country in appearance rather than in fact, The 
people of the free states assented to this measure with not 
more than half asoul, As the interests of the slave-holder 
can never be identical with those of the free laborer, the latter 
is compelled to see his policy set aside and his measures 
thwarted, by a class of men, who have little more interest in 
the laws made iu Congress, than have the people of Great 
Britain or the vassals of the Grand Sultan. The friction 
produced in the machinery.of government, by slave-repre- 
sentation, was manifested as soon as it was put in motion, 
And from that to the present hour, the breach has been con- 
stantly widening. Time was, when it was regarded as al- 
most treasonable to whisper the idea of a secession from the 
But in some quarters it is now a matter of deliber- 
Indeed, if we can rely 


Union. 
ate discussion in the public prints, 
on the lessons taught us by the history of the past, we haz- 
ard little in pronouncing the Union on the eve of dismem- 
perment. Andif ere another year its days should be num, 
bered, posterity will contemplate slavery as the primary cause 
of the disaster, 








Extract from a Letter=---Brown Anti-Slavery 
Society. 


“The Society held its last mecting on Saturday, March 
10th, at the Baptist Meeting-house according to appoint- 
ment;~—-Elder Eaton opened the meeting by prayer and read- 
ing the fiftieth Psalm; he then proceeded to show the object 
of Abolitionists, and.show how far they had succeeded—he 
also urged the necessity of action on the subject, accompa- 
nied by effectual fervent prayer for the abolition of Slavery 
that our guilty land may be spared from the impending judg- 
ments of an offended God—after some remarks by several 
members present, Samuel Ross presented the following re- 
solution which unanimously passed— . 

Resolved, That those who acknowledge that the system 
of Slavery is sinful, and yet say that the Bible justifies, 
supports, -or sanctions it, are betraying the Christian reli- 
gion by making its founder the author of sin, and the Word 
of God an imperfect rule; and are thus contributing to the 
support of infidelity. 

The following was offered by Joseph Eaton, which also 
passed— 

Resolved, The fact that no express declaration of Christ 
stands on record against Slavery as sin, is no proof that it 
is in conformity with his will. 

Meeting then adjourned to meet next on the. second Sat- 
urday in June, You may publish the above if you see fit, 

Please correct an error in the letter of Mr, Ross to the 
Rev. A. Jenks published in No. 108, Instead of what kind 
of a sin is it? is it a political sin!—a kind that God does not 
allow, it should have been “does not abhor,” &e. 





SUMMARY. 


Stxevtan Surcteat Orznatiox.—Dr. Albert Walter, 
practising physician of this city, performed an operation 
upon the feet of a child, in December last, which has cer- 
tainly been productive of very important results. ‘The 
daughter of Mr. Knox, of Pittsbargh, was born with a mal- 
formation of the feet, which were so contracted as to oblige 
the child to rest its weight on the side of each foot, the posi- 
tion and direction of the feet being such as bring the toes of 
both into contact, while each heel was forced by the seeming 
contraction of the instep to a place near the inner calf or 
about where the instep bone is generally found. The father 
of the child gave us for examination the plaster cast of the 
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amore painful case oft human deformity so far as it extended we 
have never been privy to, It is now four months since -the 
experiment was made by, Dr- Walter, and Mr, Knox states 
that the child evidently has as much control. over the mem- 
bers as most infants possess at its age—being seventeen 
months old, We allude to this case as singular, for we are 
not aware that results similar to it have attended the labors 
of surgery in this country before, and as it involves an im- 
portant fact, that many of the mal-formations brought about 
by , causes anterior to birth may be removed if the remedy 
be anplied in time, we therefore give it publicity. We learn 
that Dr. Walter has several other cases in which he is 
now, or will be shortly engaged. ‘He is 
his entire success.— Pittsburgh Visitor. 


Groony Ixronmation,—Sac-Haneonr, April 7th— 
Arrived yesterday, ship Thorn, under the command of—— 
Miller, with 1000 bbls oil. Reports the loss of a boat, on 
the 2d of Feb, with the following officers and men: Rich- 
ard S._ ‘Topping, master; Robert E, Havens, first mate; 
Geo. Brown, boat-steerer; ‘Thomas Wills, Geo, Warner, 
Caleb Dill, Wm, Watson. , The circumstances attending 
this disaster, we understand are as follows—The captain’s 
boat was stove, while fast to a whalet: the first and second 
mate’s boats went to their relief; the hands wereall taken on 
board of the second mate’s boat and carried on board, while 
the captain was taken up by the first mate’s boat. This took 
place early in the morning of a clear day, and the ship re- 
mained crusing on the spot four days after, but nothing more 
was seen of the boat. ‘he Thorn likewise reports Jan: 6 
1838, spoke ship Fanny, Crowell, master of this port, with 
1100-bbls, Capt. Payne, the former master, was-killed by 
a whale on the 4th. 


Susqurnannxa Trane.—The Columbia Spy of Saturday 
says— 

The noble Susquehanna, that broad and beautiful sheet of 
glassy waters, along its eastern shore, is now beginning to be 
crowded, with the various craft suited fur its navigation— 
arks, rafts, and boats ofall descriptions, ‘The products stored 
up during the past winter, are now ungarnered and sent forth 
on the wide waters to a good and ample market, and the gloom 
and stagnation incident to a long winter and the pressure of 
hard times is becoming dissipated, and business and bustle, 
unclouded faces and important looks, are beginning to assert 
their legitimate rights. 

Urrgn Cavana,—The trial of Sutherland was brought 
to a close on the 3d instant. In his defence he is stated to 
have abandoned his original intention of attempting to rebut 
the evidence for the crown by counter evidence, and to have 
relied entirely on points of law. he finding of the court 
was transmitted to the lieutenant governor on the 3d, but 
was not yet promulgated, the tribunal being a court murtial, 
The celerity with which the judgment was made up, leaves 
little doubt that the prisoner was found guilty. 

In the court for the trial of the prisoners charged with high 
treason, a tlitrd prisoner, John Montgomery, was found guilty 
on the 2d inst,, but recommended to mercy, 

Mr, Montgomery was the owner of the house at which 
the insurgents assembled when they were preparing to attack 
Toronto--he did not occupy the house.—M, Y. Com. 


Great Fire at New Ortrans.—A destructive fire 
broke out on the evening of the 8th instant, in the lower 
Steam Cotton Press, which was almost entirely consumed,— 
Rising 7,000 bales of cotton were destroyed. The loss is 
estimated at 500,000 dollars.—It is supposed to have been 
the work of an incendiary.— Cin. Gaz, 


Tar Wurar Croe.—We have recently conversed with 
several of our best farmers, and with other gentlemen residing 
at a distance, and all concur in saying thatthe wheat crop 
was never more promising in the Wabash valley, The 
fields are reprosented as being remarkably numerous and, 
their present appearance gives token of an overflowing abun- 
dance.—[ Wabash (Ia.,) Courier, 


A Sien,—The friends of Gov. Hill, in N. Hampshire 
find it expedient to represent that he was “always in favor of 
opening the public buildings in Concord to abolitionists.”’— 


who expired on Monday the 26th at Boonville. 


Frovr.—There is a slight reduction in the price of this 
article at New Orleans. It was in modcrate demand on the 
7th instant, at $6 and 6 25, 
Mexican Ooutrage. 
Suppose Mr. Senator Walker, in his talking about Mexican 
outrages would just communicate to the Senate his informa- 
tion of New Orleans smuggling all alg certain coasts of 
the Gulf of Mexico, Texian or Mexican as the case may 
happen to be, It is believed, in the water of this same Gulf 
Stream and its landings, the American flag suffers more deep 
and enduring dishonor, as the flag of the smuggler, than has 
ever yet been attached to it, in all the other waters of the 
world, from any cause whatever.—The American flag in the 
Gulf of Mexico, westward from the mouth of the Mississip- 
pi!! Let ushear as little as possible about its honor. 
Cin Gaz. 
The Southern Convéutione 

These stalwart gentlemen, have again enacted the part of 
the King of France, who, marched up the hill, and, then 
marched down again. ‘They have met in convention, resol- 
ved resolutions, of which the following is a specimen; 

“Resolved, As the opinion of this convention, that the es- 
tablishment by manufacturers in foreign countries of agen- 
cies in the chief Southern ports, for the sale of various arti- 
cles exported by them to the United States, would conduce 
to the restoration of the direct foreign trade of the South.” 

Bat what profit would these agencies probably produce 
to the foreign manufacturers? and what assurance of secur- 
ity would they have, when they are invited to establish these 
agencies, in an avowed spirit of cupidity ? the result of dis- 
appointed ambition, and of an envious feeling at the success 
of another section of their common country. They will 
never obtain agencies of value, when sought in this temper 
and feeling.—Jé. 

Fromithe N.Y. Com, Advertiser Slip April 13th. 
Nine Days Later from England. 

By the packet ship Montreal, Capt Griffing, from London, 
we have our regular files of papers from the Ist to the 10th 
of March, inclusive with Loyd’s Lists, &c. The Montreal 
has about three hundred thousand dollars in specie, to sun- 
dry persons. 
Great Britain. 


The latest advices from the frontier, received in London, 
were of the movements under Sutherland and Mc Leod, in 
the neighborhood of Detroit, and the arrival of Col. Worth 
in that city, on board tne Robert Fulton. The papers make 
no remark on the subject, evidently considering the troubles 
atan end, 

‘Parliamentary Proceedings. 


Mr. O'Connell got his reprimand, in the House of Com- 
mon, on the 28th of February, He made something of a 
speech in reply, reiterating his charges against the election 
committee, although in language more general and guarded, 
The reprimand does not seem to have hurt him much, 

On the Ist of March, in the House of Lords, the Bishop 
of Exeter présented a petition from Protestants in Ireland, 
setting forth the evil designs, of the Catholics against the 
established church. The Bishop spoke at length, and warm- 
ly on the subject, and was answered by Lord Melbourne and 
the Marquis of Clanricarde. 

In the House of Commons the motion for the repeal of 
the corn laws was postponed to the 15th of March, 

A bfll to prevent intimidation of voters at elections was 
read, and ordered to a second reading on the 12th, 

There was nothing of interest in the House of Lords on 
the 2d, 

In the Commons, numerous petitions for the ballot, and 
for the repeal of the corn laws, were presented, 

Sir Robert Peel inquired of Lord John Russell why the 
papers relating to the boundary line between New Brunswick 
and the state of Maine had not been laid on the table. Lord 
John Russell replied that they would be produced in the 
course of a few days, ' 

The remainder of the sitting was consumed in the dis- 
cussion of the bill for the relief of the poor in Ireland, 
Neither House sat on the 3rd, which was Saturday, 

On Monday, the Sth, the proccedings were not of general 
interest in either House. 

On the 5th, the subject of.slavory in the colonies was again 
brought up in the House of Lords by Lord Brougham, who 
moved a vote of censure on acertain order in council’ rela- 
ting to the importation of laborers—(apprentices)—into 
British Guiana, by which the term for which that importation 
was authorized was extended from three to ffve years. -' The 
motion was opposed by Lords Glenelg and Melbourne, and 
lost—56 to 14.. The Duke of Wellington voted against it, 
batonly on condition that the ministers assented to certain. 
propositions which he read, and the object of which was the 
prevention of frauds and malpractice in the procuring of 
negro laborers and their transportation to the colonies.— 
These propositions were assented to by Lord Melbourne’ for 
himself and his colleagues. | , 

The House then adjourned to the 8th. 


Office of the Charleston Mercury; 
April 9, 1838, ¢ 
From Florida. 
By the schr, Empire, Captain Southwick, arrived _yester- 
day, in 20: hourse from St. Augustine, we have received from 
our correspondent at that place the following intelligence: 
: ; Sr. Aucustine, April 6, 


From tae Anmyr.—Recent arrivals from Jupiter River, 
inform us that the five hundred Indians encamped there, 
awaiting the decision of the President, have been. captured 
by order of Gen. Jnsur. A part of them have been sent to 
Key Biscayne, [Fort Florida] the rest have gone over land to 
hey are in all 520 in number—men, wo- 
men, and children—among then 150 to 200 warriors, 2 

A. more recent arrival brings information that Col,— 
Bawxurap, with his command, after traversing some.terrible 


swamps, came up with a body of Indians, number not known, 








limb previous to the operation having been performed, and 





but suppose to be Sam Jonxs’s gang, to whoma flag of truce 


wom serene on ap 


quite confident of 


was setit, but the Indians fired upon the flag. shes 


i 


they escaped, |). i He 4 feof by iy 

in Eup arrived hete afew days since from Micanopy, 
by which we learn that two mien have been killed and scal- 
ped in that vicinity, ‘The name of one we understand was 


‘It is'reported that Nelson’s brigade have gone home, 


Steamboat Aceident. 


From a passenger who arrived here last evening, on the 
Moselle, we learn that the steamboat B. I. Gilman was run 
into by the Deleware on Friday night-last, The B. I. Gil- 
man sunk in deep water, and is supposed to be a total loss, 
together with her cargo, It is reported thata number of 
lives werelost, ‘The boat was owned in Alton, and was, on 
her wey from that place to Louisville when the accident 
occurred, 


France. 


The rumor of the approaching maternity of the Duchess 
of Orleans is confirmed. 

The Paris corespondents of the London papers prognosti- 
cate a speedy change of ministry. 

The committee to which the subject was referred has_re-: 
ported in the Chamber.of Deputies, in favor of the grant of 
1,500,000 francs for the secret service. This was conside- 
red doubtful heretofore. 

The legitimiste papers still insist on the approaching 
marriage of the Duke of Bordeaux to a daughter of the Ru- 
ssian Emperor. 

New York Legislature. 


A bill has passed the Assembly, authorizing the Banks to 
issue Post Notes to.an amount sufficient .to meet the re- 
quirements business, and at the same. time to enable them 
to resume specie payments. The bill will probably pass the 

enate. 


oor We have never witnessed a more forcible illustration 
of the value of a newspaper and the humiliating ignorance 
which innocently resulted from the want of one, than was 
exhibited the other day by a very intelligent friend of ours 
who has resided for the last year ‘in this Territory, We 
were conversing on the passing events of the times when 
we casually spoke of the recent’ Coronation of (Jueen Vic- 
toria. He expressed much surprise, and said he had not 
even heard of the death of. King William! He knew 
nothing of the late Canada war; and, in short, he pleaded 
ignorance to almost every thing of interest that had been 
transpiring in the world for the last ten months,—Fort Mad- 
ison Republican. 


OP The Railroad Bridge over Valley Creek, near Down" 
ingtown, about thirty-three miles from Philadelphia, was en- 
tirely destroyed by fire communicated froma passing engine, 
onthe 29th ult, ‘I'he bridge was superior structure, for- 
med of five spans, each one hundred feet long, elevated about 
sixty feet above the water. 


(Cp The Baltimore Annual Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, which adjourned on the 24th ult, passed 
a resolution to the effect that they are.opposed in toto to the 
mad schemes of the abolitionists. Bishop Morris and Waugh 
were in attendance. 


op A Mrs, Wetca having died recently in Lorain coun” 
ty under peculiar circumstances, a Coroner’s Inquest was 
held over the body, who returued a verdict or “death by 
poison administered by her husband.” ‘The husband had 
absconded, but was pursued, arrested, examined, and commit- 
ted fot trial atthe May term of the Lorain Common Pleas, 


If a divison of the Territory is effected, we propose that 
the Iowans take the cognomen of Hawk-eyes, Our etymo- 
logy can then be more definitely traced than can that of the, 
Wolverines. Suckers, Gophers, &c., and we shall rescue 
from oblivion a momento, at least, of the name of the old 
chief. Who-seconds the motion? 


ves : : as 














Friend of Man, ey : N O T ICE S. 
The St. Louis Bulletin of the 31lst-of March comes to uS | — = -———— 
in mourning for the death of the Hon. Wm, H, Ashley» RECEIPTS. 


PLEDGES AND DONATIONS. 


Per J. Monteith, North Bloomfield $10 00; Youngs- 
town 4 75; Boardman 4 48; Cortsville 2 62; Bedford 12 25; 
Mahoning 5 25; Liberty 1 12; Hubbard 6 25; Warren 4 69; 
Vienna 3 92; Brookfield 3 87; Hartford 4 60; Fowler 1 77; 
Gustavus 3 34; Elyria Fem. A, SS. '7 50; Belmont Anti- 


Slavery Society 2 50. 
Witiram Donatnson, Treasurer. 


FOR PHILANTROPIST. 
From April 1st to 19th. 


Henry Williams $2 50; Edward Nevers 1; Rev, Walter 
Scott 2 50; Harvey Hall 2 50; S. K. Molyneux 50cts.; 
Rev. A, Aten 2 50; Chs. Reighley 4; H. H, Leroy 2 50; 
Robert Stuart 2 50; Cullen Brown 2 50; Horace Hallock 
2 50; D, P. Evans 2 50; Jas. Trumbull 2 50; Wm, An- 
derson 2 50; J, C. Winters 2 50; Robert Shields 2 50, 
Danl. M‘Aulley 2; Jacob M‘Farland 50cts; J. Collins 50cts.; 
O. S, Leavitt 1; Abner Johnson 2 50; Rev, C. Packard 1; 
J. H. Wills 3; Edwin C. Wright 2 50; Jas. J. Langdon 
2; Helon Rose 2 50; Jos, B, Cox 2 50; Dr. Nicholas Ab- 
bott 2 50; Jno, H, Robbins 2 50; B. F. Ells (for books) 
1 50; Jas. Hastie2 50; Dr. William E. Channing 1; Rev, 
S. Wilson 2 50, David Munroe 2 50; Joseph Shigley 2 60; 
Geo. Junkin 2 50; L. Temple (for books) 31; Robert 
Holmes 2 50; Jno, M‘Laughlin 2 50; Rev, J. A, Shedd 2 50; 
Better Paul 4 50; Saml. Paul 2; Thos, Dorham 3; Rev. A. 
M‘Farland 2 50; Jas. M‘Farland 2 50; Ann Creaghead 
2 50; Jacob Robb 2 50; P. Kirkpatrick 2 50, Moore and 
Lyon 2 50; Joshua Woodrow 2 50; Salmon Templin 3; 
Robert Jones 2 50; N.S, Irvine 2 50; Wm, Lyle 2 50; 
J. Ailer 2 50; “Alexandrian Soc.,” Amherst Coll. 3; N. 
Brown jr. 5; Robert Smith 3; Jno. Buckles 2 50; H. Span- 
gle 2 50; D, H. Hamilton 2 50; Nathaniel Hamilton 2 50; 
Nathan Johnson 2 50; Geo. Emerson 2 50; Alex. Porter 
2 50; Nathan Linton 2, 

J, O. Bearpsier, Agent, 








From the Emancipator, 
The Next Anniversary. 


We call the special attention of our friends to the ap- 
proaching annual meeting of the American Anti-Slavery 
Society. It will bea season of peculiar interest. The eye 
of the nation is upon our movements. Our cause has urged 
its way into both houses of Congress, and into nearly all 
the state Legislatures, challenging an investigation of its 
principles and objects. This, with the opening of the State 
Houses at Boston and Albany, for our meetings, the flood of 
petitions which have been poured into Congress and the 
Legislatures of the free states, the respectful and protracted 
hearings which have been granted to the petitioners by some 
of those bodies, and the favorable response to our prayers by 
the Legislatures of Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Michigan, have greatly enhanced 
the dignity and importance of our operations in the ‘estima- 
tion of all, and especially of those who do homage to public 
sentiment. 

The murder of Lovejoy has contributed to arrest the public 
eye. The probable substitution of unconditional freedom 
for the apprenticeship, by inany of the West India Islands, 
and the preliminary movement towards the assembling of a 
convention to amend the Constitution of Kentucky,—all 
these will render the next anniversary of unprecedented im- 
portance, 

It will be observed that the BUSINESS MEETING 
commences on Wednesday, the 2d of May, the week previ- 
ous to the Anniversary. 

Important matters, bearing upon the common cause, will 
be there discussed, plans of operation arranged, measures for 
mutual co-operation between the National and State Soci- 
ties in regard to petitions, finance, lectures, agents, &c., 
adopted, and the campaign for the next vear marked out.— 
We hope to see an unusual number of our friends present 
on that occasion. 

Heretofore, complaint has been made, that from various 
causes, there was no opportunity, during the anniversary 
week, for a thorough discussion of the numerous topics which 
usually come before the annyal meeting, and it was to obvi- 
ate this difficulty, that the business meeting was called a 
week earlier thanusual. Our principles are well understood, 
and, we trust, need no amendment; but, greate, efficiency 
may, undoubtedly, be imparted to our measures by mutual 
suggestions and diz cussion. 

: Tus Secretaries, 








REMOVAL. 


EMERY & HOWELLS, 
Have Removed their Cooper’s Ware Manufactory and Gro- 
cery business, to their new stand on Main street between 
6th and 7th West side, where they have on hand of good 
material and excellent workwamship, and offer to sell on con- 
venient terms, 
500 Barrel and Staff Pine and Cedar Churns, 

300 Nests Tubs, do. ~ do. 
300 Cedar Buckets, 

50 Dozen Wash-boards, 

50 Doz. Painted Buckets, 

50 Doz, Butter prints and Butter Ladles, 

150 Doz. Brooms, 

50 Doz. Ladies ‘Travelling and Market Baskets, 

30 Bales Hops, ! 
500 Boxes Cigars, 

500 Feet Wooden Bowls, 

30 Doz. Manilla Mats—superior article, 

20 Boxes — Candles, 

200 Kegs Tar, with a general variety of Cord 
Groceries, &c, &c. . 7 = 
We will also give Groceries, r’s Ware, or any other 
kind of goods in exchange pe oe of country produce, 
20 or 30 Barrels country Sugar wanted immediately. - 

EMERY & HOWELLS, 


was then made to surround the Indians, but without success, 


Hogatis; we bave not learned the name of the other, F 


PRICE REDUCED, 


The Executive Committee of thie American Anti-Slaver 
Society, with the view of establishing'a Very large circula- 
tion of this important work, have resolwed to reduce, the 
tice so as barely to cover the cost of the paper and type. 
t will be put at the following: ee 

Price.—For a single copy, three dollars’ in‘advance. ” i 
payment be delayed till the delivery-of the second number, 
four dollare will be required. ee ie 

For five dollars transmitted. to the Anti-Slavery offic 





free of expense, in advance, fzo copies will be sent for ¢ 
year. ; 


Papers which have éopied the Prospectus are requested to 
copy the above; also, if they ‘shall publish the prospectus. 
hereafter, to substitate the above terms for those named 
therein, and add to the list of contributors the following 
names, two of which were omitted by mistake viz: 

Rev. CYRUS P. GROSVENO 
Rer. CHARLES W. DENISON, 
C, C. BURLEIGH, Esq. 

Rev. JOHN 0. CHOULES, 

Dr, GAMALIEL‘ BAILEY, Jr. 

Those who wish to become subscribers on these favorable 
terms are requested to send in their names immediately, as 
the commencement of the work yet depends upon the fil- 
ling up of the subscription list. 





~ 








The Anniversary of the Ohio State Anti-Slavery 
Society. 


The Annual Meeting of the Ohio State Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety, will be held at Granville, Licking county, May 30th, 
1838; commencing at 10 o’clock, A. M. ‘ 

The friends of the Anti-Slavery cause every where are in- 
vited to attend. 

By order of the Executive Committee, 
G. Bairer, Secretary. 

OP Editors of newspapers, in Ohio particularly, are 
respectfully requested to give the foregoing notice at least 
one insertion. 








Our Circular. 
Some time ago we sent out the following circu- 
lar to the Anti-Slavéry Society in the State. 
Cincinnati, January 1838. 

Dear Sir, of 

As it is highly desirable that we should be able 
to prepare a full and satisfactory Report of the 
number and condition of ANTI-SLAVERY SO- 
CIETIES throughout the State of Ohio, we wish 
you to furnish us with immediate information on 
the following points : e 

1. When was your Society formed ? 

2. What is the number of its members? 

3. How many of this number are mazes, and how many 
females ? 1 

4, What has been the increase since its formation ? 

5. What are the names and places of residence of the 
President, Secretary, and T'reasurer ? 

6. How many and what Anti-Slavery newspapers are 
taken by it as a Society, and by its members individually ? 
7. What are its prospects and present condition ? 

8. What Petitions has it circulated, and how many sig- 
ners have been procured ? 
9. Has any Society been formed within your knowledge, 
since the Ist of May last ? ‘ 
Please, by return mail, to answer these questions, as sa- 
tisfactorily as possible, 
By order of the Executive Committee 
of the Ohio State A, 8.8, 
G. BAILEY, Cor. Sec. 
(CFIt is earnestly requested that the Sccretary of every 
ociety, that has not reported, will do so immediately. 


ey 


CINCINNATI PRICE CURRENT. 








Flour, - $5 25to 5 50 __ per bbi. 
Wheat, - - 80 c. per bush, 
Corn, . - Wé4%:.“ 
Oats, - . aa 
Hay, + $18 to 20 per ton. 
Hops, - 12 to 15c.perlb. 


13 1-2 to 14 1-2 per Ib. 


Coffee, Rio, - 
12 to 13 per Ib, 


«  Havanna, 


Tea, G. P. 80to85 * 
«Imp. 80to85 “ 
« YH, 50t0o55 
Sugar, N. O. bhd, 6 1-2 to 7 1-2 per Ib. 
“ Loaf, 16 1-2 to 18 “ 
Candles, sp. 37 to 40 “ 

“ md, 12 to 13 & 

“ dp. 10 1-2 to 11 1-2 « 
Butter, 15 to 18 “ 
Cheese, 9 to 10 “ 
Rice, 5126 t6 *“* 
Salt, 62 1-2 to 68 3-4 per bugh. 
Coal, 12 1-2to 14 « 

PORK, Clear, $14 to 14 1-2 per bbl. 
Mess, 131-2tol4 «“ 
Prime, 10.11 
Hams, 8c. to 10 per Ib, 
Lard, -6 to7 ‘perlb. 
NAILS, 6c. to 10 per lb, 








INDIANA—CALL FOR A STATE CONVENTION 


The undersigned, having been appointed, by the Decatur 
County Anti-Slavery Society, a committee to correspond 
with other Anti-Slavery Societies and friends of emancipa- 
tion, in reference to forming a State Anti-Slavery Society, 
for the state of Indiana, beg leave respectfully to call the at- 
tention of the friends of the cause throughout the state to the 
subject. Itis believed that the organization of a State So- 
ciety, is indispensable to the prosperity of the cause in the 
state, and that it would very much aid its general advance- 
ment. Experience teaches that the efforts of individuals, or 
of separate societies, are much cramped, and their influence 
exceedingly circumscribed, without the aid ef.an organiza- 
tion that will enable them to concentrate their influence, by 
association and uniting their counsels and efforts, for the 
promotion of the cause in which they may be engaged, 
While many, in our sister states, “te aroused, and are 
taking hold of the anti-slavery cause in good earnest—are in- 
vestigating the subject of human rights—are exposing the 
sin and impolicy of slavery, before this great nation—are 
urging the claims of the oppressed slave upon the southern 
conscience—and showing that no people can enslave their 
fellow men, without inflicting upon themselves: the deepest 
injury;—Indiana, through inferior to ncne of her sister states, 
in her sense of moral justice, her political. acumen and integ- 
rity, or her generous feelings of philanthropy and patriotism, 
is yet in agreat measure asleep on the subject of American 
slavery: no adequate means having been employed, by the 
riends of emancipation, to call into proper action her moral 
energies. But few anti-slavery prints circulate, or are read 
any where in the state; but few public lectures have heen 
given onthesubject. The people want, and must have light. 
We need able-and efficient public lectures, whose business it 
shall be to call the attention of the community to the subject 
of slavery—to set forth the sentiments of anti-slavery men, 
and explain the nature and tendency. of their’ measures in 
such way, as, if possible, to remove from the public mind that 
undue and hurtful prejudice which it is the lot of the friends” 
of immediate emancipation to encounter, every where in the 
free states, on account of the slaveholding influence; , to show 
the adaptation of the means employed to seeure the objects 
intended, namely—the peaceable emancipation and morai 
elevation of the enslaved in our country, and also to secure 
thereby the best interests, both of their masters and the 
whole community. We need to have the publications: of 
the American. Anti-Slavery Society, and other anti-slavery 
prints, widely circulated, and generally read, in order that the 
people may be brought to feel a lively interest in the subject; 
and in order that they may examine our weapons, which, 
indeed, are not carnal, but we trust mighty through God to 
the pulling down of the strong holds of slavery, in our be- 
loved country. And itis not to be expected that any of those 
objects, so desirable, and so indispensable, can ever be so 
tully, if at all accomplished, without the aid of a Stato’ go- 
ciety. We would, therefore, in discharge of the duty en- 
joined upon us, beg leave to submit to the consideration of 
the friends of the cause in Indiana the following 
* Proposal. 
Ist, “That measures be taken by Anti-Slavery Societies, 
and friends of the cause throughout the state, to obtain and 
forward to the editor of the Philanthropist, against the 30th. 
day of June next, the names of such citizens as wish a Con-. 
vention to be, called, in order to form a society for the state: 
and that the ‘editor be requested to punish the names or num- 
are of all such,beople the 15th day of June next; and if it shal 
ppear, from the call, that the friends of the cause aré desi-I 
rous to form a State Society; then.. 
2d. The Convention, comnueeetey possible, of all who: 
call for it, and all others who are like minded, shall meet at 
Lemony Oa —, the ——day of , 1838, 
at — o'clock, in order to form the Indiana State Anti-Slav- 


ery Society. ip YF 
Samvzr Doxweti, “ge Committee. 
Jamzs M’ Cor, ny 
BEET SUGAR COMPANY: = =~ ~ 
NOTICE is hereby given that Books for the subscription 
to Stock in the. Hamilton Beet Sugar Company, ' 
will be opened on Monday the 16th inst., at the Fireman’s - 
Office, on Third between. the, Post). 
and Main street. According to Gunter the Stock in 
tobe divided into shares of $100 each. = 
_ _N. B.A copy of the Charter and a sample of Beet Su- 

















Main st. between 6th and Vth, west side. 





tion at the Office, 15—tf, - 


gar made in February last in this County, will lie for inspec- «| 
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Southern Bondage. 
Where the slave-whip ceaseless swings, 
‘Where the Fever Demon strews 
Poison with the falling dows, 

“Where the sickly sunbeams glare 
‘Fhrough the hot and misty air,— 

Gone, gone—sold and gone, 

To the tice-swamp dank and lone, 
From Virginia’s hills and waters,— 
Woe is me, my stolen daughters !— 


Gone, gone—sold and gone, 

To the rice-swamp dank and lone, 
There no mother’s eye is near them, 
Thete no mother’s ear can hear them; 
Never, when the torturing lash 
Seams their backs with many a gash, 

_ Shall a mother’s kindness bless them, 
Or a mother’s arms caress them. 

Gone, gone—sold and gone 

To the rice-swamp dank and lone, 

From Virginia’s hills and waters,— 

Woe is me, my stolen daughters ! 
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Gone, gone—sold and gone, 
To the rice-swamp dank and lone—— 
Oh, when weary, sad and slow 
From the fields at night they go, 
Faint with toil and racked with pain 
To their cheerless homes.again— 
There no brother's voice shall greet them — 
There no father’s welcome mect them, 
Gone, gone—sold and gone, 
Tothe rice-swamp dank and lone, 
From Virginia’s hills and waters,— ~ 
Woe is me, my stolen daughters ! 


Gone, gone—sold and gone, 

To the rice-swamp dank and lone, 
From the tree whose shadow lay 
On their childhood’s place of play— 
From the cool spring where they drank, 
Rock and hill, and rivulet bank — 
From the solemn house of prayer, 
And the holy counsels there. 

Gone, gone—sold and gone, 

To the rice-swamp dank and Ione, 

From Virginia’s hills and waters— 

Woe is me, my stolen daughters ! 


. 


Gone, gone—sold and gone, 

To the rice-swamp dank and lone, 
Toiling through the weary day, 
And at night the spoiler’s prey; 
Oh, that they had earlier died, 
Sleeping calmly side by side, 
Where the tyrant’s power is o’er, 
And the fetter galls no more ! 

Gone, gone—sold and gone, 

To the rice-swamp dank and lone, 

From Virginia’s hills and waters, 

Woe is me, my stolen daughters ! 


Gone, gor::— sold and gone, 
. To the rice-swamp dank and lone. 
'y the holy love He beareth— 
By the bruised reed He spareth— 
Oh, may He to whom alone 
All their cruel wrongs are known, 
Still their hope and refuge prove 
With a more than mother’s love, 
Gone, gone—sold and gone, 
To the rice-swamp dank and lone, 
From Virginia's hills and waters,— 
Woe is me, my stolen daughters! 


— 


Ww. 





= 





[From the “Journal of Commerce.” 


The following beautiful lines are from the pen of C. P, 
Isley, Esq. editor of the Portland Transcript, 


Voyager on life’s troubled sea, 
Sailing to eternity ! 

Turn from earthly things away— 
Vain they are, and brief their stay: 
Chaining down to earth the heart, 
Nothing lasting they impart— 
Voyager! what are they to thee? 
Leave them all and “follow me.” 


Traveller on the road of life! 
Seeking pleasure—finding strife— 
Know, the world can never give 
Aught on which the soul can live: 
Grasp not riches—seek not fame— 
Shining dust and sounding name ! 
Traveller, what are they to thee ? 
Leave them all and “follow me.” 


Pilgrim through this “vale of tears!” 
Banish all thy doubts and fears; 

Lift thine eyes—a Heaven’s above ! 
Think—there dwells a God of Love! 
Wouldst thou favor with Him find 1 
Keep his counsels in thy mind: 
Pilgrim! much He’s done for thee! 
Wilt thou then not “follow me 1” 


Wanderer from the Father’s throne, 
Hasten back—thy errings own ; 
Turn—thy path leads not to heaven! 
Turn—thy faults will be forgiven ! 
Turn—and let thy songs of praise ~ 
Mingle with angelic lays. 

Wanderer! have they charms for thee ? 
I know they have—then “follow me.” 
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THOMAS CLARKSON, Esq. 


The following letter from that venerable advo- 
cate of the negro, Thomas Clarkson, Esq., was 
addressed to P. ‘T’. chairman at a public meeting 
for taking into consideration the situation of the 
peremnere negroes, held at Ipswich, on the 12th 

anuary: 


(Copy: | Playford Hail, Jan. 12 1838. 
ir, 

As Ihave been invited to attend the meeting to- 
day, over which you preside, I think it right to 
give you, and the meeting you, the reasons 
whi I cannot be present at it. Ihave been con- 
fined to the house, more or less, for two years, du- 
ring which I have been a great sufferer; and, though 
I am much better than I have'been, I am left in 
such a feeble state, that any litle exertion on my 
eae both irksome and laborious. I am quite 


guard against the 
and this is now 
expose myself at this time, 







’ Pshould hazar} a . You may be assured 
_ be pres send hove Restecat Sa ty aig ee i 


and regard to a cause, which I have fol- 


: years, and to which 
ak foc sacredly attached as when I 


Jeet, om which I 


of t “— 










ear Fee 






7 ers 
eer 


we en- 
word, that is, ‘to dissolve a 





solemn contract two - 
sag ang expire. I myself think not.— 
hat there was a contract, I acknowledge, ‘but I 


before it would 


years and a half 





consider that this contract is at anend. ‘The'slaves 
according to this contract were to be apprenticed, 

and to be made free in six years. The Planters 

were to have twenty millions for their liberation, 

and their services during that period besides, ‘This 

was the contract onone side. On the other it was 

stipulated, that the slaves were not to be treated as 

before; conditions—specific conditions, were made 

relative to their treatment; and now how does the 

matter stand? The twenty millions have been 

paid to the Planters. ‘The Apprentices have been 

giving, and are now giving, the services required. 

Up then to this day, we, the people of England, 

and they, the apprentices, have performed our part, 

of the contract. But not so the West Indian Le- 
gislators and Planters. ‘Their treatment of the Ap- 
prentices has been any thing but what it ought to 
have been; so much so, that Sir Lionel Smith, the 
Governor of Jamaica, lately told the’ assembly 
there, that the apprentices were in some respects 
worse. off than they were when they were slaves. 
Now, evidence to this effect will be laid before the 
meeting, and if it should be such as I believe it will 
be, I should have no hesitation in saying, that the 
West Indian Legislators and Planters have broken 
the contract, and it is therefore, both in law and 
equity at an end: but if so, then we have as good 
right to come forward at this moment, as we ever 
had at any time before the contract was made; be- 
cause we have received nothing on our part, nay, 
worse than nothing, for we have had only insult for 
our liberality, and this, when the Planters might 
have fulfilled their ¢dntract by only doing that, 
which every just man would have done, and which 
every generous man would have rejoiced to have 
had the opportunity of doing. 

I have now only to add, that if Parliament should 
not accede to our wishes immediately, we ought 
not to be discouraged. Our present petitions can- 
not but have a desirable effect. ‘They will show 
the Planters that they can have no hope that Slav- 
ery will be allowed to exist one minute longer than 
the contract has fixed: and they will show the 
Government, that if they wish for the support of 
the peuple, they must instantly and without delay 
send orders, the most peremptory, to the Gover- 
nors of the Slave Islands, to enforce the different 
articles of the contract whenever broken. Nor let 
the West Indians think that they may go on as 
they please, or that they are out of the reach of 
punishment by this country. It is in the power of 
the Queen by the advice of her privy council to 
dissolve their charters whenever they are refrac- 
tory. But if their charters were dissolved, their 
legislative assemblies would be broken up, and 
they would have no more power of doing misehief, 
by making oppressive laws. Nay, they would 
come themselves under the jurisdiction of English 
law. Iknow of nothing which would terrify them 
so much, or have such an influence upon their 
future conduct, as the thought of losing their char- 
ters; and this is a measure, which I think, we shall 
be obliged to pray for ata future time. Iam, 
Sir, 

Respectfully yours, 
(Signed) Tuomas Criarkson. 





CONNECTICUT BLUE LAWS. 


It appears that Mr. Wood, an English traveller, 
has been giving currency to certain reports deroga- 
tory to the “land of steady habits,’ which has 
called out the following statement of facts from 
Prof. Kingsley, of Yale College. 

“The error, which it is my principal object to 
correct, isin what Mr. Wood says of ‘the blue 
laws of Connecticut;’ so called, it seems, ‘because 
the first printed laws of the colony were stitched 
in blue colored paper.’ 

From the connection in wnich the writer intro- 
duces this subject, it might be inferred, that he 
found evidence in the ‘old records,’ of the actual 
existence of this blue code.—But these records 
contain no trace of it. But what authority is there 
for this story of the blue laws? for it did not or- 
iginate with Mr. Wood. Gov. Eaton, and Mr. 
Davenport, who were founders of the New-Haven 
colony, were men of sound understanding and ex- 
tensive information; and though like other puri- 


rals, it is not to be admitted on slight evidence, that 
they gave their sanction to such laws as are enu- 
merated by Mr. Wood. It seems incredible, for 
instance, that they should have announced, as le- 
gislators, that ‘no one should cook victuals, make 
beds, sweep house, cut hair, or shave, on the Sab- 
bath:’ that ‘no woman shall kiss her child on the 
sabbath or fasting day;’ that ‘no one shall make 
mince pies, dance, or play on any instrument of 
music, except the drum, trumpet, or jewsharp,’ 
and that ‘every male shall have his hair cut round 
according to acap.’ Yet if proper testimony can 
be produced, it must be granted, that they did 
adopt such regulations. 

Where, then, are we to look for proof, that this 
code of ‘blue laws’ was framed by these men?— 
The earliest authority in this case, it is believed, 
which can be named, is Peters’ History of Connec- 
ticut; the same work, in which it is said, that the 
plain on which New-Haven is built, ‘is divided into 
three hundred squares of the size of Bloomsbury 
square,’ that ‘forty of these squares are built upon,’ 
and that ‘two hundred houses are annually erected;’ 
and all this in 1781. The story of the ‘blue laws’ 
is entitled to just as little credit as this description 
of the form of New-Haven. Peters says, that the 
‘blue laws,’ and according to him, ‘blue’ is a con- 
traction of ‘bloody,’ were never suffered to be 
printed. His copiers have carried them through 
the press, and furnished the law books with blue 
covers. But the early New-Haven code was in 
fact printed; and it knows as little of these blue 
laws, as do the colony records. The whole ac- 
count is a pure fiction. Mr. Wood probably found 
in some book which he fell upon in New-Haven, 
an extract from Peters about ‘the blue laws of Con- 
necticut,’.and was deceived. Or, he might have 
read the passage respecting these laws, in the New- 
Haven edition of Peters’ History; for a catch- 
penny edition of tnis work, to the disgrace of all 
concerned, and of the town itself, has been pub- 
lished here within a few years, and an attempt 
to impose on the public, by representing this license 
of misrepresentations, as entitled to some credit, 
as ‘veracious history.’ But others, beside Mr. 
Wood, have been led into mistakes by  Peters.— 
Even Malte Brun has introduced into his geography 
from this author, the account that water at a certain 
place in Connecticut river, is without frost, so in- 
durated by pressure against the rocks, that a crow- 
bar will float on its surface like cork. The capa- 
city for belief, however, in this geographer seems 
to have been insufficient to receive the story with- 
out qualms, as he suggests a doubt, whether there is 
not here some exaggeration.” 


KEEP COOL. 


Let me give you some rules for keeping cool— 
and if they do not succeed it will be because you 
don’t give them a fair trial. 

1. To keep cool—you must make a point to 
be sure you are in the right—whether it be a mat- 
ter of business or a matter of argument, or a point 
of etiquette. There is nothing that rubs so hard 
against the temper, as to find yourself unexpect- 
y in the wrong. Examine your way well be- 
fore you attempt to travel it—take care that it is so 
straight that you see the end before you set out.— 





business of | And then, 


2. Go quietly on. If you have an argument 
on hand, don’t arisefrom your seat, your temper 
will rise with you—don’t stretch out your hand, or 
it is half over with you—don’t lift up your voice, 
or you are gone. at’s whatI mean by ‘qui- 





tans, they were over rigid on some points of mo-° 


(sarees key, you never get angry? It is so—there 
is just that arrangement between the physical and 
moral powers—just so the one acts upon the 
other, 

3. If it be possible—keep—determine to keep 
ina good humor. Some men try to keep down 
their tempers by laughing throught a discussion or 
difficulty—but the laugh will occasionally degene- 
rate into asneer, and then the effort at good humor 
is seen to be rather a laughable affair. But does 
this seem like begging the question! It squint a 
little that way I confess—yet there is something in 
it. You grant me that you feel in a good hunor 
sometimes. Well, just then, let me ask you if it 
isn’t a very comfortable feeling? And if you are 
not convinced that it would be an excellent attain- 
ment always to feel se. If you can’t grant me 
this—why then there is not in your nature, ahook 
to hang one chance of reformation on. 

Well, now, you are ina good humor. “Will you 
be so good as to tell me what use there is in get- 
ting angry? I think I have you with that question. 
Do your debtors run away—will your anger catch 
them! Does your business go wrong—will it go 
right if you get in passion? Can’t you pay your 
debts—will any creditor give you a receipt in full, 
for illnature? Does your wife scold—your chil- 
dren cry—or your neighbor abuse you—will you 
amend the matter by getting cross aboutit? No!— 
you will only make yourself unhappy—and your 
condition worse by it. ‘Then keep in a good hu- 
mor. 

But once more—they have a phrase down east 
as familiar as a household word. I likeit. It is 
‘‘caleulate.”” And whenever a case arises in which 
you see a possibility of “losing your temper’ as 
we have it—or “finding”? more of it than is neces- 
sary for the time, just calculate about as long as we 
gould count ten, whether the occasion is worth the 
quarrel—whether the game will pay for the pow- 
der—and even if it will, then whether the powder 
will fetch the game, is another question to be 
solved. 

By a little observation and attention to this sub- 
ject, its importance and the utility of the rules pro- 
posed, I think will become manifest. I com- 
mend them, reader, to your consideration. 








[From the American Presbyterian] 
THE ANIMAL KINGDOM. 


Insects are divided by modern entomologists 
into 680 genera, and every genus into many spe- 
cies. ‘The study of each genus, its habits, econ- 
omy, and wonderful ingenuity, according to its 
powers and the sphere of its existence, has affor- 
ded employment for years; and this branch of na- 
ture alone is so infinitely varied as to render the 
life of man unequal to its perfect knowledge. 

A single female house fly produces in one season 
20,080,320. 

When wolves cross a river, they follow one 
another directly in a line, the second holding the 
tail of the first in his mouth, the third that of the 
second and so of the rest. ‘The figure was chosen 
by the Greeks to denote the year composed of 12 
months following one after another, which they 
denominated Lycabas, that is, the march of the 
wolves, 

Perfectly white cats are deaf. 

The camel in the east is the most valuable ser- 
vant of man. It eats-little and drinks less; the 
milk makes cheese and butter; shoes and harness 
are made of his skin; and of his hair, tents and 
clothing; while for burden, he is the ship of the 
desert, and his power exceeds that of the horse for 
travelling. 

The Angora eat has one blue eye, and the other 
yellow. 

One pair of pigs will increase in six years to 
119,169, taking the increase at four times per an- 
num. A pair of sheep at the same time would be 
but 64. 

Mr. Hanhert saw a regular battle between two 
species of ants, in which they drew up in line of 
battle, with reserves, &c. &c. and fought for four 
hours, taking prisoners and removing the woun- 
ded, till victory decided for one party. 

One eighth of the sheep in Great Britain perish 
every year of various diseases. ‘There are sup- 
posed to be thirty millions. 

The ossification of soft parts of bodies arises 
from the deposit of phosphate and carbonate of 
lime on the part. 

There are no grounds for the terror inspired by 
ear wigs. No medical case is recorded of mis- 
chief from them, and oil or brandy would instantly 
kill or expel them: while they can in no case pen- 
etrate beyond the external orifice. 


There are 50 species of woodpeckers. The 
largest in this country is the ivory billed, about 20 
inches in length, and 30 inches from the tip of one 
wing to that of the other. 


, 


The following account of a fatal affray, noticed in our 
last, we copy from the Nashville Banner. 


Homicrpr,—Some two months since, Dr. Tuomas Rt- 
vers, of Mill’s Point, we understand, -had a personal diffi- 
culty with a man by the name of Ferguson, formerly con- 
nected with the office of the Frankfort Argus, The diffi- 
culty, it was supposed, had been amicably adjusted; on Fri- 
day evening last, however, while Rivers was walking the 
street, with a little daughter by the hand, Ferguson shot 
him, through the heart with a rifle, fired from a rest, in a 
house on the street side. Ferguson was immediately taken 
into custody; but Jonzs Rivers, Esq., a brother of the de- 
ceased, who lived some miles below, reached town during 
the night, and the next morning, about cight o’clock, broke 
into the room where Ferguson was confined, who immedi- 
ately escaped by bursting through a window. Jones fol- 
lowed him, and at the distance of eighty yards shot him 
through the back, and coming up, despatched him by anoth- 
er shot. Such are the particulars we have received of this 
tragical affair, from a gentleman of unquestioned respecta- 
bility who left the Point since the occurrence transpired, 


Romantic.—A few weeks since we noticed the acciden- 
tal drowning of four men in the Licking River, and the 
preservation of another, named Jonxs, by the heroic con- 
duct of a Mrs. Lex, who plunged into the stream, and suc- 
ceeded in rescuing him from the fate of his fellows, Mr, 
Jongs, we learn, isa young man of fortune and accom- 
plishments; and immediately after the event, he made en- 
quiries respecting the preserver of his life, and ascertaining 
that she was a young widow, he offered his hand in mar- 
riage, which was accepted; and the parties were joined in 
wedlock, the next Sunday—three days after their first ‘meet- 
ing in the waters.” Mrs, Lex, now Mrs, Jones, can con- 
gratulate herself upon having ‘fished for a husband” with 
the most entire success, and from the most laudable mo- 
tives, —Lex. Int. 


London -Times. 


A friend has"handed us a copy of this Leviathan among 
newspapers, which contains some curious matters, Among 
others, there are the proceedings of a public meeting of wo- 
men, in relation to the Poor Law Act. It was conducted in 
the same manner as other public meetings, and the members 
appear to have had the usual amount of patriotism, and an- 
imosity. A warm discussion is going on, in reference to the 
ballot, in which the reasonings are curious, because based 
on the idea, that such an experiment had never been tried, 
To an American, the arguments are amusing and edifying 
toa high degree, 


The Bank of the U, States seems as important in En- 
gland, as in the U. States. Mr, Biddle is regarded as the 
chief captain among money changers. He really-now oc- 
cuples a position more powerful and more visible to the 
world’s eye, than that of the President of the U. States. 
The movements of the Queen are recorded with the usu- 
al, punctuality. In fact, she breakfasts, dines, sups, and 
sleeps in public. Poor lady, she is almost the only woman 
in England who has no liberty; she cannot talk with a 
friend, or chat at a dinner, without an official report of it, in 
the London Times, Posterity, if the world continues to 
improve, will look upon the nauseating regard patd to the | 


the worship of lizards and crocodiles, in Egypt. 


—between the institution of a privileged and titled aristoc- 
racy; in-England, and her great progress in science, religion 
and the arts.— Cincinnati Gazette. 

Ix Conenzss on Monday last, the Anti-Duelling bill 
passed by a vote of 31 yeas to I nay. Mr. Sevier of Ar- 





elly.” Did you. ever notice the fret, if you keep|  Daxozr or I 
nerves composed, and your voice. upon its Ee cekir wa 


and a cellar; also a Cistern anda Smoke House, and other 
outbuildings; likewise a tenant’s House, e commodious new 
Frame Barn, a Stable, and an Orchard of 6 acres of choice 
Apple, Pear, Plam, Quince, and Cherry. trees. There are 


The soil is rich; the buildings are new, and composed of the 
most substantial materials. 


town, in a good and healthy neighborhood; calculated for v 
Country Seat. 


from town upon a turnpike road. It is chiefly in timber. 
upon a turpike road; in a healthyand populous region, 


acres in culture, an Orchard of choice Apple and Peach 
trees, a small Frame House, a Frame Barn, a Well, several 
Springsand arun. The land is rich, 


for ‘sale. Also, several small tracts without buildings, a 
few miles from the city. 


Citizens u n 
tion, which will be given gratis. If by letter, postage paid 
gage, or the best personal security at long periods; o1 6 per 
cent at 10 days sight. 


titled agate 2 Ireland, Scotland, and_ other parts of Europe, can have the 
great, in civilized England, very much as we look at id them in Cincinnati, as soon as the payment is ad- 
. ° . + . vised the European. B ankers.. 
They will point out this most palpable of contradictions | ¥“ by ¢ and Eastern Bills of Exchange, Gold, and Bank 
of England notes bought and sold. 
F; 


The views of poor Emigrants promoted without cost. 












cexixe Texra wirn Pux&m—A lady in 
‘the tof picking her woth with pin. 
the consequence, w terminated in a 


cancer. The brass and quicksilver, used in making these’ 
s will account for this circumstance. .Pins.are always 
persichomn to the teeth, and should never be used for tooth 
picks, 


_Beautivot Taovgnr,—Nothing. can be known of_re- 
vealed religion, but through the medium of elements, Re- 
vealed religion is essentially elementary. And so it differs 
from: natural religion. It would have been impossible to de- 
duce Polytheism from elements, or to explain it by elements. 
Religion even among divines is very little expressed in. ele- 
mentary forms, and hence the heavy and cumbrous style of 
their sermons, 









ADVERTISEMENTS. 


C. DONALDSON & CO. 
IMPORTERS & DEALERS IN HARDWARE & 
CUTLERY, in all its Varieties. 

No. 18 Main street, Cincinnati. 


N, B.—A large assortment of the above goods kept con- 
stantly on hand, which they offer for sale, Wholesale and 
Retail on the most favorable terms, 48--tf, 











SUGAR BEET SEED. 


3 Hhds. of frash Sugar Beet Sced of the most approved 
kind and latest importation from France. 
Price One Dollar per Ib. 
C. DONALDSON & CO, 
No. 18, Main street, Cincinnati. 48—tf, 


GLEZEN & SHEPARD, 


STEREOTYPE FOUNDERS 


and PRINTERS, 
No. 29 PEARL STREET, Crncrnnatt. 


BUTTER LADLES AND BUTTER PRINTS. 


The subscribers are receiving a lot of the above articles, 


well made, and of well seasoned wood. 
EMERY & HOWELLS. 


COUNTRY SUGAR WANTED, 


20 or 30 Barrels of Country Sugar wanted by the sub- 
scribers, of good quality, and put up in goed barrels, 
EMERY & HOWELL 
Main street, belween 5th and 6th, Cincinnati. 


MILES’ TOMATO MEDICINE. 


The unparalleled success, which has attended the admi- 
nistration of.this medicine, induces its friends to believe 
that the cause of Humanity demands, that its virtues 
should be speedily made known in all parts of this Conti- 
nent, The proprietors judge from letters daily received from 
physiciansand the most intelligent citizens of various sec- 
tions of our country, that no article, made known in'the an- 
nals of medicine, has ever given such universal satisfaction, 
sustained so perfectly the assertions of its advocates, and so 
rapidly gained popular favor, 

The proprietors, on its introduction, took special pains to 
place it in the hands of the most intelligent and respect- 
able classes of community, and were guarded and cautious 
in their recommendations of its medical virtues. ‘They are 
now satisfied, that it possesses virtues that cannot be as- 
cribed to any other single medicine, 

It is no new theory, that a large proportion of the diseases 
of America, and especially of the West ond South, arise 
from biliary derangment of some kind. . Consequently, that 
medicine must be used, which will remove this cause and 
restore a healthy action of the biliary organs, The Tomato 
medicine is certain to produce this effect, when taken in 
proper season. Hence its superior efficacy and great suc- 
cess in bilious fevers, liver affections, dyspepsia, diseases of 
the stomach and bowels, and headache; and, when taken 
in connection with the “Watasia,”’ itis an almost certain 
cure in affections of the Jungs, 

The company have hitherto declined publishing certifi- 
cates of cures, and will continue so to do, unless compelled 
todo it inconformity to the custom of the age. But, if 
any are sceptical in relation to the power and efficacy of this 
medicine, they can, by callingon the subscriber or any of 
the Company’s agents, have their doubts removed. 

Those who are laboring under diseases that calomel has 
failed to remove, those who have tried “every thing” until 
they have become discouraged and disgusted with medicine, 
those who have seen and felt the deleterious effects of 
calomel and mercurial nostrums, and those too, whe esteem 
calomel to be the best of all medicines, are all advised to 
try this medicine. 

Sativation cannot be produced by its use, and the fear 
of taking “cold,” while under its influence, is probably less 
than while using any other medicine. 

The object of the proprietors is, to make it a permanent 
and valuable family medicine—one that may be safely sub- 
stituted for a closet-full of nostrums and mercurial prepara- 
tions, 

Not unfrequently, those who are travelling suffer much 
rom change of climate, food and drink. To such, this will 
be found a valuable acquisition, 

Agents will be appointed throughout the whole country, 
as soon as practicable. Persons wishing to become agents, 
will apply personally or by the recommendation of our 


friends, to 
A. MILES, 
One of the Proprietors-and Gen. Agent. 
Apothecaries Hall, Cincinnati. 




















REAL ESTATE FOR SALE. 


A fertile Farm of 110 acres, situated 19 miles from town, 
upon a McAdamized road, having 65 to 70 acres in cultiva- 
tion; two apple Orchards, a substantial Frame Barn, and a 
Frame House with five rooms, two porches and a cellar; also, 
various outbuildings anda well, The land is rich, and favor- 
ably located for tillage. 

A guod Farm of 450 acres, situated 8 miles, from town, 
with 183 acres in cultivation, many springs, and two Or- 
chards of 200 to 300 selected Peach and Apple trees, The 
improvements consist of alarge Brick House, having many 
excellent rooms, a kitchen and two cellars; also a good Barn, 
a Smoke House, a Stable. a Well, and many buildings fit for 
comfort and convenience- The soil is very rich. 

A Farm of 189 acres, situated 16 miles from town, and a 
few rods from a Mc Adamized road, with 60 acres in cul- 
ture, the rest well timbered, The buildings are a Frame 
House, with a hall and three rooms; a new Frame Barn 68 
by 30 feet, with a stable and a threshing floor; also mews 
and outbuildings. The soil is fertile and rolling. 

A fertile Earm of 161 acres, situated 15 miles from town, 
having 112acres in culture; a large Oorchard of Apple, 
with some Pear and Peach trees; a good Brick House with 
four rooms, two halls and a cellar; a Frame Barn 65 by 30 
feet;a Frame Cider Mill House, with a Press; an excellent 
Well anda Creek. ‘The Farm is in very good order; the 
soil is first rate, and favorably situated for tillage. 

A Farm of 255 acres, situated 30 miles from town, with 
70 acres in tillage; 3 acres of bearing Apple trees, several 
Springs,a Creek, a Well, a Log House, with three rooms, 
and other log buildings, The landis good, and well situa- 
ted for a stock farm, \ 

A desirable Farm of 320 acres, situated 8 miles from 
town, upon both sides of a Mc Adamized road, having about 
one half in cultivation, the rest well timbered, Also a large 
Brick House 40 by 50 feet, with ten rooms, a hall and a cel- 
lar;a commodious Barn 45 by 60 feet, an extensive Stable, a 
Milk House, Corn Cribs, and other buildings, all frame; like- 
wise a large Orchard, a Frame House covering Cider Press; 
tivo hewed Log Houses, many Springs,a Creek anda Well, 

The land is good, eligibly situated for cultivation, and well 

calculated for a country seat. 

A handsome Country Seat, with 58 acres of land, situated 

4 miles from town upon a good road, having an excellent 

two story Brick House, containing seven rooms, a kitchen 


10 acres of woodland; the rest is meadow and arable land.— 
A Tract of 22 acres in cultivation, situated 6 miles frou 


Thirty acres of land with several building spots, 7 miles 
Twelve acres of land, with 8 cleared, 7 miles from town, 


A Farm of 45 acres, situated 4 miles from town, with 40 


Very many other FARMS and COUNTRY SEATS 


Eligiblé HOUSES in various parts of the City, for sale. 
and Emigrants are invited to call for full informa- 


Capitalists can obtain 10 per cent. interest upon mort- 


Persons desirous of receiving money from England Wales, 


‘armers and Citizens wishing to dispose of their estates 


Apply to THOMASEMERY, Estate 





kansas, was the only person voting against the measure 
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Pie Taumax & Sora, EM, 
_ Publishers, i ion 
between Fourth and Fifth streets, Cincinnati, a 
Have a constant supply of Books in every department 
of Literature and Science, at po ign og sh gan 

Country Merchants, and. all rs Wanting OKS 
AND. STATIONARY. at wholesal: and retail, are in- 
Vited to call before purchasing elsewhere. 

School in, any variety and. quantity, at Eastern 


Bibles of different kinds, from large quarto to 32 mo., 
plain, and clegant, All the Bibheal commentaries, in 
common use, also. a common variety of Hymn Books, 
Miscellaneous Works, .consisting of 'I'ravels, Histories, 
Biographies, Memoirs. 
New -Publications, on every subject of interest, regu- 
larly received, immediately after publication. 
Blank Books, Slates, Slate Pencils, Copy Books, Letter, 
Writing and Printing Paper, and Writing Ink, Wafers, 
Sealing Wax, and every article of STATIONARY. 
Book-Binders Stock, consisting of Leathers, Boards Gold 
Leaf, and all other Binding Materials 


STEAM SCOURING AND CLOTHES-DRESSING 
EMPORIUM. 


The subscriber confinues to cairy on the Steam Scour- 
ing business, at his old stand on Walnut street, between 


SORTER srone, 


HP "pena , 
Booksellers and Stationers, No..150:Main,| 














DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. 


oF 
ANTI-SLAVERY WORS, 


For sale at the Anti-Slavery Depository, Cincinnati. 


JAY'S INQUIRY: 206 pp. 12 mo. cloth. 37 1-2 cts, 

_ Aniniquiry into the character and tendency of the Ame- 
rican Colonization and American Anti-Slavery Societies, By 
William Jay, of Bedford, New York, son of the celebrated 
John Jay; first Chief Justice of the United States. This book 
is in two ‘parts. The first contains copious extracts from 
the laws, besides being the best Manual, which is now for 
sale, exhibiting the odious and redulsive character of Colo- 
nization, The second part unfolds the principles of anti- 
slavery societies, answers objections to them, and by histori- 
cal facts and unanswerable arguments, shows their adapta- 
tion to theend in view, and the glorious consequences which 
must follow from a “ee rere It gives much useful in- 
formation, respecting St, Domingo, and ci 

British Emancipation Act, _ aaa 

ARCHY MOORE, price $1 25. 

The slave; or Memoirs of Archy Moore, 
Second edition, revised by the author. 

As a mere literary work, this has scarcely an ¢ : , 
English language. It is remarkable for its perfection of style, 
vividness of coloring, graphic delineations of character aed 
the resistless force with which it finds its way to the centre 
of the reader’s heart. 

It is valuable for the broad blaze of light, which it throws 
down into every corner of the horrid caverns of slavery. 








Tn one volume 





3rd and 4th, and respectfully returns his thanks to the cit- 
izens of Cincinnati and vicinity, for their former patronage, 
and hopes bystrict attention to the business to merit a con- 
tinuance of their favors. His mode of renovating is upon 
the most approved plan. He assures the public that he 
will extract all kinds of Grease, Pitch, Tar, Paint, Oil &c., 
and restore the cloth to its former appearance without in- 
jury, by meansof a composition that he uses expressly for 
that purpose,—Coat collars cleaned without altering their 
shape, and lost colors restored. 
Ladies habits, table-clothes and garments of all descrip- 
tions, done at the shortest notice, and in the best possible 
style.—This he promises to perform or no pay. 

CHARLES SATCHELL. 
Cincinnati, July 26, 1837, 80—tf. 


N. B. Gentlemen’s cast-off clothing bought. 


COOPER’S WARE MANUFACTORY. 


400 Barrel and Staff Churns, 
200 Nests Tubs, 
100 dozen Wash Boards, 
1000 -Wooden Bowls, 
Also—Measures, Baskets, &c. 
The Subscribers having now a good and extensive stocy 
ef the above articles of their manufacture on hand, offer to 
sll any quantity on time rd good City paper, 
ALS 





Tar, Hops, Brooms, Manilla Mats, 

100 Kegs Tar, 

30 Bales Hops, 

50 doz. Brooms, 

20 dozen Manilla Mats, superior article, with Groce- 
rise of every variety, Wholesale and Retail, 

EMERY & HOWELS, 
Mam getween 5th & 6th streets, Cincinnati. 
January 8th, 48— 


AGENTS FOR PHILANTHROPIST. 
Evwarp Wexrp, Financial Agent, O. A. S. S. 


M. R. Roninson, is hereby duly authorized to act as 
gent for the Philanthropist and collect Pledges, and Dona- 
tions for the Ohio A. 8, Socioty. 


Wm. Smith and Hiram Elmer are authorized to act as 
travelling agents for the Philanthropist, and are recommend- 
ed to the confidence of the public. Lecturers, employed by 
the O. A, S. S, and its auxiliaries, are also authorized to re- 
ceive subscriptions for the Philanthropist, 


OHIO, 


Daniel Osborn, Peru, Delaware co. 
Andrew Black, Wew Concord, Musk. co. 
A. A, Guthrie, Putnam. “es 
Merrick Starr, Mt. Pleasant, Jeff. co. 
Saml. Lewis, P.M., Harrisville, « 

Rev. John Walker, Wew Athens, Harrison co. 
Jos. A. Dugdale, Cortsville, Clark co. 
Saml. G. Meek, P.M., Goshen, Cler. co. 
C. B. Huber, Williamsburg. 7 
Davis Fuller, Hartford, Trumbull co, 
Geo, Hazlip, P.M., Gustavus. “ 

C, G. Sutliff, Vernon. 
Riverius Bidwell, Kinsman, 
Rev, Sydney S. Brown, Fowler 
“ Chester Birgé, Vienna. 
John Kirk, Youngstown. 
Jas, Adair, Poland. 

Dr. C. R, Fowler, Canfield. 
Ralph Hickox, Warren. 
Chas, Clapp, Ravenna, Porlage co. 

Lewis Rice, Cleveland, Cuyahoga co. 
Ezekiel Folsom, O. City. “ 

Rev. John Monteith, Elyria, Lorain co. 

Thos, S. Graham, Clear Creek, Richland co. 
A. 8, Grimes, Mansfield. 

Alex. Alexander, Antrim, Guernsey co. 

John Jolliffe, Esq. Batavia, Clermont co. 

B. Reynolds, Felicity. “ 

W. G. Gage, Neville, 
Henry Wier, Lewis P. O. Brown co. 
Simeon Bearce, M. D. Decatur, “ 

J. B. Mahan, Sardinia, 

Rev. Jesse Lockhart, Russelville, 
Hiram Burnett, Winchester, Adams co. 

Rev. Dyer Burgess, West Union, 6 
Saml. C. McConnell, Wew Petersburg “ 
Adam Wilson, Greenfield, Highland co. 
Joseph A. Morton, Salem Congregation “ 
Jos, F. Garretson, Malaga, Monroe co. 
L,. W. Knowlton, Utica, Licking co. 
Jno, C, Eastman, Washington Ct, House. 

Dr, M, C. Williams, Camden, Preble co. 
Artemas Day, Hibbardville, Athens co, 
Hiram Cable, Amesville, Athens co. 

Dr. W. W. Bancroft, Granville. 
N. Hays, Bainbridge, Ross co. 

Rev, Daniel Parker, Wew Richmond. 

“ David C. Eastman, Bloomingburg. 

Dr. Jos, 8, Waugh, Somersville, Butler co. 

«“ Jos. Templeton, Xenia, 

Daniel B. Evans, Ripley. 
Thomas P. Park, Lewis, Brown county. 
David Powell, Steubenville, 
Geo. H. Benham, Oderiin. 
F, D. Parish, Sandusky. 
Samuel Hall, Marietta, Col. 
Nathan Nettleton, Medina. 
Thomas Heaton, Wellsville. 
Jesse Holmes, New Lisbon, 
Henry Harris, Ashtabula. 
C. R. Hamline, Hudson. 
F. F. Fenn, Tallmadge. 
O. Wetmore} Cuyahoga Falis 
Raphael Marshall, Paznesvilie. 
Robert Hannna, Cadiz, 
INDIANA, 
George McMillan, Logansport. 
Rev. James Worth, Springhill. 
Andrew Robison, Jr., Greensburg. 
Dr, James Ritchey, Franklin, 
James Morrow, South Hanover. 
Wm. Beard, Liberty. ‘i 
John Lincoln, Cambridge City. 
ILLINOIS, 
Dr. Thomas A. Brown, Carrollton, 
J. Brown, Jerseyville, 
Willard Keys, Quincy. 
Elizur M. Leonard, J//. Miss. Institute. 
Porcius J. Leach, Vermillionville, 
Elihu Wolcott, Jacksonville, 
Rev. Robert Stewart, Canton, 
P. B. Whipple, Alton, 
Rev, James H, Dickey, Hennepin. 
L. M, Ransom, Springfield. 
Wn. Keys, Quincy, 
Peter Vanarsdale, Carrollton. 
Rev, Romulus Barnes, Washington. 
Mr. Grosvenor, Pekin. 
Rev. Mr. Bushnell, Lisbon. 
J. M. Buchanan, Carlinville, 
Joshua Tucker, Chester, 
B. B. Hamilton, Otéer Creek. 
Fred. Collins, Columbus, (Adams co.) 
Daniel Converse, Esq. Waterloo, Monroe co. 
A. B. Campbell, Galena. 
Aaron Russell, Peoria. 
Wm. Holyoke, Galesburg. 
MICHIGAN. 
Alexander McFarren, Detroit. 
Henry Disbrow, Monroe. 
Rev, John Dudley, Flint River. 
E. V. Carter, St. Clair. u 
B. G. Walker, Grand Rapids. 
.RHODE ISLAND, 
Josiah Cady, Providence. 
NEW YORK. 
R, G. Williams, Vew York City, 
8. Lightbody, Utica. 
Rev. C. B. McKee, Rochester, 
Aaron L, Lindsley, Troy 
PENNSYLVANIA, 
Rev. H. C. Howells, Pittsburgh, 
Benjamin 8, Jones, Philadelphia, 
MASSACHUSETTS, 
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and Money Agent, Fourth st.. East of Main, 


I, Southard, Boston, 


.| afraid.’ 


occupying the Court ten days. 


the geni : 
of the north should ponder well the disclosures of this book. 


which has been very extensi n ston 
cogentarguments, copious information, purestyle and amia 

temper, His work on slavery is remarkable fo , 
methodical arrangements, its glowing eloquence, and its 
dance of facts. It has been said by some who have rea 
that it has all the enthusiasm and romance of 
produces the-same inense interest with a 
work of fiction, beside ; 
description of scenes inreal life, 


lation bere, because it was ae me 
This would be as absurd, as to reject Baxter’s Saint's es" 
or the Pilgrim’s Progress. Gold 
coined in a British mint. 
notes, 


Without seeming to be aware of their existence, the author 
exhibits and shows up, the utter emptiness of nearly every 
objection against abolitionism. 

A Baptist minister of Massachusetts, who is a native of 
Virginia, declared its decriptions to be accurate in every par- 
ticular. A gentleman who was stopping at a town in New 
Hampshire, stated in presence of a large company, that he 
had resided in every slaveholding state, in the Union, and he 
pronounced this book a perfect picture of slavery. 

CHARLES BALL. 517 pp. $1 25, 

This is a story, told by himself of a Man who lived 40 
years in Marylind, South Carolina and Georgia, as a slave, 
under various masters, and was one year in thenavy, with 
Commodore Barney, during the late war, Containing an ac- 
count of the manners and usages of theplanters and slave- 
holders of the South, a description of the condition and treat- 
ment of the slaves, with observations upon the state of mor- 
als amongst the cotton planters, and the perils and sufferings 
of a fugitive slave, who twice escaped from the cotton coun- 
try. This isa work of thrilling interest, by some considered 
preferable to Archy Moore. 

Every abolitionist should read both of the preceding works,- 
if he would understand how slavery, like a heavy mill stone,- 
not only crushes the man, but grinds and man gles every 
fibre of his heart, white its victim lmgers out a living death. 

THOMPSON’S LECTURES AND DEBATES. 190 
pp- 12mo, cloth. 50 

Lectures of Geoige Thompson with a full report of the 
discussion between him and Mr, Borthwick, the pro slavery 
agent, held at the royal amphitheatre, Liverpool, (Eng.) and 
which continued for six evenings with unabated interest. 
The book is enriched by an exceedingly interesting preface 
of more than 30 pages, by Wm. L. Garrison, giving a brief 
account of Mr. 'Thompson’s labors. The whole work gives 
us a vivid conception of the ease and completeness with 
which Mr, ‘‘hompson demolished the extended rampart of 
slavery, erected with great offortby the hired champion of 
the slaveho'ders, The speech in which he cuts up coloniza-: 
tion is worth the price of the book, 

GUSTAVUS VASSA, 294 pp. 12 mo. Cloth 62 1-2, 

The life of Obadah Equiano, or Gustavus Vassa, the Afri- 
can, written by himself. With two lithographic Prints. 

This is the life of a native African, of powerful intellcet, 
who was ‘stolen out of his own land,’ lived as a slave in 
Pennsylvania, went several voyages to the West Indies, and 
to several ports in Europe, narrowly escaped death several 
times, and passed through a great variety of wonderful 
scenes, which give his narrative an interest scarcely surpassed’ 
by Robinson Cruse. 

MRS, CHILD’S APPEAL. 
1-2 cts, 

An Appeal in favor of that class of Americans called Afri 
cans. By Mrs, Child, Author of the Mother’s Book, Fruga 
Housewife, &c. With two engravings. Second edition, re- 
vised by the author, 

This is an excellent work for those who have read little on 
the subject. It is very valuable for its historical information, 
interesting anecdotes, calm reasoning, and vivid exhibitions 
of the pernicious effects of Slavery, the safety of immediate 
emancipation, and our duties in relation tothe subject. 

ANTI-SLAVERY RECORD, VOL. II. for 1836, 170 
pp. 12 mo. cloth, 31, 

This volume, besides its large number of anccdotes of 
American slavery,—illustrations of the humanity of Africo 
Americans,--and very valuable articles on mobs, has one 
number devoted to extracts from official papers from the 
West l. dies, and three numbers made up of very interesting 
answers to the following questions: ‘Could they takec se of 
themselves? “How canitbe done?’ ‘Does the Bible sanc- 
tion slavery ? ‘The story of the Runaway, the History of the 
slave James, the Fact with a short Commentary, are worth 
more than the price of the Volume. The third volume 
which will soon be completed, is not less interesting than 
the second. 

RIGHT AND WRONG IN BOSTON, No, 2. 90 pp. 
12 mo, neatly bound incloth. 25. 

This number is enriched with very affecting dialogues with 
females who had escaped from slavery. It commends itself to 
the heart of every mother, wife and daughter inthe land. 
Its facts are valuable its style pure, its principles important, 
its appeals touching--in short it is in all respects worthy of 
its predecessor. 

EVILS AND CURE. 20 pp. 12 mo. 4, 

The Evils of Slavery and the Cure of Slavery—the first pro- 
ved by the opinions of Southerners, themselves, the last 
shown by historical evidence. By Mrs. Child. 

This isan excellent tract for distribution. The first half 
is made up of the testimony of slaveholders, (such as Jefferson, 
Patrick Henry, Randolph, Clay, and others)to the horrors of 
slavery. Thesecond part consists of historical facts showing 
the glorious results of immediate emancipation. 


SLAVES FRIEND, VOL. I. 236 pp. small 16 mo. cloth. 

The first twelve numbers of the Slave’s Friend, bound to- 
gether. These little books are of irresistable power.—Mobs, 
political denunciations, ecclesiastical anathemas, veto mes- 
sages, and commercial interests, are powerlessto prevent them 
from fastening upon the minds and hearts of children, with 
an unyielding grasp, This volume among a great variety 
of anecdotes, dialogues, &c. contains the story of Mary 
French and Susan Easton, which children always read with 
intense interest, and which they will find it hard ever to 
drive from their minds, It has 29 pictures. 

SLAVES FRIEND, VOL. II. 240 pp. small 16 mo. 
cloth, 25. , 

This volume, besides its great variety of shortand exceed 
ingly interesting articles, contains an account of the formation. 
of a Juvenile Anti-Slavery Society, with their Constitu- 
tion, &c. The story of the Travelling Fireman, Little Mary, 
Jack the Preacher, Little Harriet, &c. rendcr this volume very 
ps ar 96 superior engravings. There will be a volume 
published evey year. 

ANTI-SLAVERY RECORD, VOL. I. 174 pp. 12 mo. 
cloth. 31. 

This is made up of the monthly Records, for 1835. It is 
full of well authenticated facts and cogent arguments. With 
eleven engravings. The story of the Generous Planter, the 
statistical and other facts from the West Indies, give it a great 
value. The articles are all short, pithy, and to the point. 

THE FOUNTAIN, Little Quarto plain, 19, gilt, 25. 

A collection of passages of Scripture for every day in the 
year, together with an appropriate selection from some of the 
most popular writers in the English language. Compiled. 
by Mrs, Child, and worthy the compiler. 

VIGILANCE COMMITTEE. 84 pp. 8 vo. _ . 

The first Annual Report of the New York Committee of 
Vigilance, for the year 1837, together with important facts. 
relative to their proceedings. ‘The cause that I knew nos 
I searched out.—Yea, I break the jaws of the wicked, and 
plucked the spoil out of his teeth.’ ‘Go and do thou like-. 
wise.’ The facts here stated, should be written with a pen of 
iron and the point of a diamond, that the heavens may be 
astonished,’ and the inhabitants of the land become ‘horribly. 





216 pp. 12 mo. cloth. 37 
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CRANDALL’S TRIAL. 62 pp, octavo. 12 1-2. 

The Trial of Reuben Crandall, M. D, charged with pub- 
lishing seditious libels, by circulating the publications of the 
American Anti-Slavery Society, Before the Circuit Court 
for the District of Columbia, held at Washington April 1836, 
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All those who would like to know the rapid strides which 
us of despotism is making over the bleeding liberties 
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GODWIN ON SLAVERY. 258 pp. !2 mo. cloth. _. 
Lectures on Slavery, by Rev, Benjamin Godwin, D. D. 


The writer of ‘this is well known by his work on atheism, 
vely and justly admired, for its 











r its clear and 
abun- 
dit 
a novel, and 
highly wrought 
having the advantage of its being * 
instead of being a mere fancy 
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ketch. 


Let no one imagine that this work is not worthy of circu 


first published in Great Britain. 






is gold though it may be 
This edition contains may 





The foregoing descriptions, are copied from the Liberator 







